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AN  ADDRESS, 

Delioered  at  Plymouth,  Masn.  at  the  Consecration  of 
Plymouth  Lohce,  September  6,  A.  L.  582*’. 

BY  JAMK8  GORDON  CARTER. 

[Conelutlcfl  from  pa^c  XIO-] 

The  evils,  however,  of  the  religious  and  political 
commotions  incident  to  the  revival  of  the  world 
were  but  partial  and  temporary.  The  good  resirit- 
»ng  therefrom  was  genenl  and  permanent.  “  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and  rend 
the  body  which  he  leaves.”*  And  nations  must  suf¬ 
fer  the  miseries  of  continued  possession,  or  submit 
to  the  stru;;gle8  of  the  tremendous  exorcism.  A 
few  generations  were  sacrificed;  but  when  the  world 
settl  d  down  again  in  quietness,  and  governments 
beg.in  to  be  administered,  if  not  upon  better  princi- 
ciples,  at  least,  better  upon  the  same  principles; 
then  follow  the  splendid  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  brightest  spot  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Intellect  now  obtained  some  of  its  greatest 
triumphs.  The  minds  of  men  so  long  enslaved 
were  now  released  and  bounded  forward  with  their 
natural  elasticity  to  a  point  decidedly  and  far  be¬ 
yond  where  minds  had  ever  been  before.  Socrates 


pnd  where  minds  had  ever  been  before.  Socrates 
had  brought  philosophy  from  heaven;  Bacon  now 
infused  it  into  men.  So  rapid  however  was  the  de- 
velopement  of  intellectual  power,  and  so  close  were 
other  men  upon  the.se  great  achievments  in  scien  e, 
which  distinctly  marked  this  era,  that  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton  required  but  the  accidental  transmission  of  a 
beam  of  light  through  a  piece  of  glass  to  perceive 
its  decompositon,  and  but  the  fall  of  an  apple  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  laws  of  gravity,  which  govern  the  planets, 
the  sun,  and  the  stars,  in  their  courses. 

The  great  discoveries  and  the  great  events  of  the 
present  age,  which  crowd  upon  each  other  so  rapid¬ 
ly  as  hardly  to  enable  us  to  estimate  their  importance 
or  predict  their  results  before  they  are  succeeded  by 
still  greater,  are  too  familiar  to  you  to  require  no¬ 
tice.  If  I  have  suggested  some  of  the  grounds  for 
believing  what  we  hear  so  often  asserted  in  this 
boastful  age  as  to  the  progress  of  the  world,  I  have 
'lone  all  that  I  hoped  to  do,  and  mere  than  I  feared 
1  could  do,  distinctly,  in  this  very  brief  space.  There 
is  one  topic,  however,  intimately  connected  with 
the  introduction  and  decline  of  Christianity,  and 
subsequently  with  the  revival  of  Europe,  which  the 
occassion  strongly  suggests,  and  which  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  briefly  to  touch  upon.  I  allude  to  the  new 
and  more  interesting  character  assumed  by  woman 
since  those  events.  In  the  heathen  world  and  un¬ 
der  the  Jewish  dispensation,  she  was  the  slave  of 
loan.  Christianity  constituted  her  his  companion. — 
But  as  our  religion  gradually  lost  its  power  in  the 
dark  ages,  she  sunk  down  again  to  her  deep  moral 
degradation.  She  was  the  first  to  fall  in  the  garden 
of  Eden;  and,  perhaps  it  was  a  judgement  upon  her, 
when  the  whole  human  character  was  now  low,  she 
sunk  the  lowest,  and  was  the  last  to  rise  again  to 
her  original  consequence  in  the  scale  of  being.  The 
age  of  chivalry,  indeed,  exalted  her  to  be  an  object 
of  adoration.  But  it  was  a  profane  adoration  not 
founded  upon  the  respect  due  to  a  being  of  immor¬ 
tal  hopes  and  destinies  as  well  as  man.  This  high 
character  has  been  conceded  to  her  at  a  later  period 
as  she  has  slowly  attained  the  rank  ordained  for  her 
by  heaven.  Although  this  change  in  the  relation 
of  woman  to  man  and  to  society  is  both  an  evidence 
and  a  consequence  of  an  improvement  in  the  human 
condition,  yet  now  her  character  is  a  cause  operating 
to  produce  a  still  greater  improvement.  And  if 


there  be  any  cause  to  which  w’e  may  look  with  more 
contidencs  than  to  others  for  hastening  the  approach 
of  a  more  perfect  state  of  society;  that  cause  is  thc 
elevated  character  of  worn  in  as  displayed  in  the 
full  developement  of  all  her  mural  and  intellectual 
powers.  The  conjugal  confession  of  Eve  to  Adam, 
God  ii  thy  law,  tliou  min* ;  to  know  no  more 
Is  wnmairs  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise, 

has  grown  to  be  absolete.  The  influence  of  the  fe¬ 
male  character  is  now  felt  and  acknowledged  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  I  speak  not  now  of  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  women,  who  instruct  the  age  through  the 
public  press.  Nor  of  those  whose  devout  strains  we 
take  upon  our  lips  when  we  worship.  But  of  a 
much  larger  class;  of  those  whose  influence  is  fell 
in  the  relations  of  neighbor,  friend,  daughter,  wife, 
mother.  Who  waits  at  the  couch  of  the  sick,  to  ad¬ 
minister  tender  charities  while  life  lingers,  or  to 
perform  the  last  acts  of  kindness  when  death  comes? 
Where  shall  we  look  for  those  examples  of  friend- 
jship,  that  most  adorn  our  nature;  those  abiding 
I  friendships,  which  trust  even  when  betrayed,  and 
I  survive  all  changes  of  fortune?  Where  shall  we 
!  find  the  illustrations  of  filial  piety?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  daughter,  herself,  perhaps,  timid  and  help¬ 
less,  watching  the  decline  of  an  aged  parent,  and 
holding  out  with  heroic  fortitude  to  anticipate  his 
wishes,  to  administer  to  bis  wants,  and  to  sustain  his 
tottering  steps  to  the  very  borders  of  the  grave! 

But  in  no  relation  does  woman  exercise  so  deep  an 
influence,  both  immediately  and  prospectively,  as 
in  that  of  a  mother.  To  her  is  committed  the  immor¬ 
tal  treasure  of  the  infant  mind.  Upon  her  devolves 
tile  care  of  the  first  stages  of  that  course  of  disci¬ 
pline,  which  is  to  form  of  a  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
frail  and  helpless  in  the  world,  the  fearless  ruler 
of  animated  creation,  and  the  devout  adorer  of 
Its  great  Creator.  Her  smiles  call  into  exercise  the 
flrst  affections,  that  spring  up  in  our  hearts.  She 
cherishes  and  expands  the  earliest  germs  of  our  in¬ 
tellects.  She  breathes  over  us  her  deepest  devotions. 
She  lifts  our  little  hands  and  teaches  our  little 
tongues  to  lisp  in  prayer.  She  watches  over  us,  like 
a  guardian  angel,  and  protects  us  through  all  our 
helpless  years,  when  we  know  not  of  her  cares  and 
her  anxieties  on  our  account.  She  follows  us  into 
the  world  of  men,  and  lives  in  us  and  blesses  us, 
when  she  lives  not  otherwise  upon  the  earth.  What 
constitutes  the  centre  of  every  home?  Whither  do 
our  thoughts  turn,  when  our  feet  are  weary  with 
wandering,  and  our  hearts  tick  with  disappoint¬ 
ments?  VVhere  shall  the  truant  and  forgetful  hus¬ 
band  go  for  sympathy  unalloyed  and  without  design, 
but  to  the  bosom  of  her,  who  is  ever  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  share  in  his  adversity  or  bis  prosperity.  And 
if  there  be  a  tribunal,  where  the  sins  and  tHe  follies 
of  a  froward  child  may  hope  for  pardon  and  fergive- 
ness  this  side  heavon,  that  tribunal  is  the  heart  of  a 
[fond  and  devoted  mother.  Finally,  her  influence  is 
felt  deeply  in  religion.  “  If  Christianity  should  be 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  mansions  of  the  great,  the 
academies  of  philosophers,  the  halls  of  legislators, 
or  the  throng  of  busy  men,  we  should  find  her  last 
and  purest  retreat  with  woman  at  the  fireside;  her 
last  altar  would  be  the  female  heart;  her  last  audi- 
ence'would  be  the  cliildrcn  gathered  round  the  knees 
of  the  mother;  her  last  sacrifice,  the  secret  prayci  es¬ 
caping  in  silence  from  her  lips,  and  heard,  perhaps, 
only  at  the  throne  of  God.”* 

By  the  principles  cf  our  institution,  we  assume, 
my  brethren,  to  take  more  than  ordinary  concern  in 
the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  of  etch  other;  and  I  trust  that  I  noed  make  no 
apology  to  you  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  topics 
of  general  interest.  We  have  our  *  lodges’  for  eve¬ 
ry  thing  of  a  private  and  peuliar  nature;  and  we 
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have  subjects  enough  of  common  sympathy  with  all, 
who  may  witness  our  ceremonies,  fo/  public  discus 
sion.  Nor  would  1  waste  your  timd  in  attempting 
to  obviate  prejudices  against  our  order,  which  do 
not  now  exist;  or,  if  they  do,  they  are  too  strongly 
,  nitron'  hed  in  bigotry  to  be  dislodged  by  reason. — 
Neither  could  I  persuade  myself  to  throw  round  ma 
sonry  tliat  air  of  mystery,  in  which  it  has  been  too 
often  enveloped,  and  speak  to  a  mixed  audience  in 
jail  unknown  tongue.  It  is  this,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  wl  i*h  has  drawn  upon  us  the  frown  of 
I  prejudice.  Mutonry  has,  and  must  always  have,  its 
mysteries  to  those  without  its  pale;  but,  it  is  not  a 
tenet  of  our  profession,  to  be  constantly  brandishing 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  F'rom  the  nature  of 
our  institution,  we  cannot  explain  its  peculiarities, 
and  its  distinctive  excellencies,  to  those  not  admitted 
to  the  order. 

The  main  design  of  all  good  associations,  is,  the 
j  melioration  of  the  condition  of  men.  Masonry 
j  claims  this,  and  acknowledges  no  other  purpose. — 

I  Different  institutions  will  of  course  have  their  par- 
I  ticular  minor  objects,  and  their  peculiar  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  them;  but  they  are  fellow-labourers  in  the 
same  wide  field,  and  have  all  in  view  the  same  great 
purpose.  And  it  is  one,  which  affords  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  benevolence  that  can  be 
found  in  individuals,  and  for  all  that  can  be  excited 
by  associations.  The  scenes  of  distress  are  so  vari¬ 
ous,  that  all  our  resources  cannot  relieve  them. — 
The  causes  are  so  numerous  and  so  latent,  that  all 
the  sagacity  and  power  of  man  cannot  search  them 
out  and  remove  them.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  na 
ture,  that  when  humanity  has  done  what  can  be  done, 
some  tears  must  still  flow;  some  sorrows  must  wring 
the  heart;  some  evil  must  rankle  in  society,  and 
poison  its  enjoyments.  Yet  it  is  encouraging  to  the 
philanthropist  that  much  may  be  done;  that  many 
tears  may  be  wiped  away;  that  many  sorrows  may 
be  soothed;  and  that  much  evil  may  be  foreseen  and 
prevented. 

The  genius  of  masonry  is  peaceful.  It  enters  net 
into  the  great  strifes  and  commotions,  which  disturb 
the  world  and  chastise  mankind.  It  goes  not  in  the 
vantobatlle;  but  it  follows,  with  its  kind  sympa¬ 
thies,  the  desolations  ef  the  conflict,  to  administer 
consolation  and  relief.  Or  it  lingers  around  our 
homes  to  mitigate  the  anguish  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  These  masonry  regards  with  peculiar  ten¬ 
derness.  And  who  would  not  leave  them  an  inher¬ 
itance  in  the  kindness  and  protection  of  the  insti¬ 
tution?  How  grateful  to  them  is  the  little  charity, 
which  draws  not  after  it  the  eyes  of  the  world! — 
How  reviving  the  little  stream,  which  flows  secretly 
in,  to  the  relief  of  the  heart,  that  is  sinking  in  de¬ 
spondency.  Here,rf  anywhere,  we  learn  the  luxu¬ 
ry  of  doing  good. 

We  are  associated  «pon  the  broadest  principles  of 
philanthropy.  We  are  bound  to  no  dogmas,  and  link¬ 
ed  to  no  parlies,  in  philosophy  or  religion.  We  are 
neither  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  nor  of  Paul  or  Apol- 
los.  But  be  knows  nothing  of  masonry,  who  has 
not  acknowledged  the  existence  of,  and  offered  his 
devotions  to  God.  This  is  the  basis  and  sustaining 
power  of  all  society.  As  well  might  a  city  be  built, 
without  ground  to  hold  and  support  it,  as  society  be 
made  to  unite  and  subsist,  without  the  ackn»wledge- 
ment  of  a  God  and  a  Providence.  Neither  religion, 
nor  the  state  has  anv  thing  to  fear,  but  much  to  hope, 
from  us.  We  inculcate  loyalty  to  the  state,  as  well 
as  piety  to  God; — ^justice  to  our  neighbour,  as  well 
iS  peace  ahd  charity,  and  good  will,  to  mankind. — 
.Although  masonry  has  much,  that  is  peculiar  to  it- 
S'  lf,  it  has  also  much,  th.it  is  common  with  other  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  diflers  from  other  benevolent  associa¬ 
tions,  less  in  the  objects,  it  has  in  view,  than  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  them,  less  in  the  subjects  of  in¬ 
struction,  than  in  the  manner  of  instructing  Our 
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ceremonies  which  may  leem  toothers  little  more  difference  on  events,  which  are  to  pour  out  the  blood  have  seldom  exerted  it  for  more  than  a  trifling  pe- 
than  idle  have  with  us  solemn  and  pertinent  allu-  of  millions  of  the  choicest  people.  cuniary  reward.  It  has  never  been  made  the  means 

sions  Our  symbols  and  badges  serve  not  merely  to  The  skirmishes  of  the  great  battle,  which  is  to  of  extortion  or  excessive  gam,  by  any  of  its  profes 
distinguish  us  as  brethren  of  the  same  family,  but  open  a  new  era  in  the  political  world,  have  already  sors.  Reputation,  there  is  little  given  to  those  hold 

also  to  force  home  upon  our  hearts  the  most  salutary  begun;  and  if  the  principles  to  be  established  in  fa-  ing  the  mysterious  wand.  . 

moral  instruction.  of  ‘  «l»e  many’  is  not  conceded,  the  conflict  must  A  writer  in  the  last  Journal  of  Arts,  probably  its 

1  «  ivniinil  nnr  institution  I)v  go  on,  as  appearances  seem  to  indicate,  to  its  terri-  learned  editor.  Professor  Silliuian,  has  thrown  the 

nvtravatrant  nr’aistsofit  Thouuh  wc  are  iiot  in-  ble  Consummation.  Fram  e  has  been  convulsed,  and  most  satisfactory  light  on  this  subject  of  doubt  and 

“er  rest  is  yet  feverish  and  fitful.  Italy  has  made  a  difficulty.  The  length  of  this  article  renders  it  i.e- 
be  f^  from  liraLg  public  opinion,  we  have  other  effort.  Spam  has  smuggle  1  once  and  sunk  cessary  to  present  a  brief  abst.ct  of  the  interesting 

an, I  hii.},.  r  motives  fdr  our  rlTorts  Nor  need  we  down  for  respite.  Greece  is  now  faint  with  theloss  contents  of  an  ingenious  paper. 
nU  1^  ^in  house  toos’  our  own  attachment  to  ‘'f  blood.— But  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  neither  ex-  In  the  New  England  states,  springs,  streams,  and 
the*^nrimiDles  of  in  .sotirv  That  is  sulTiciently  de-  tiiut  nor  broken.  It  has  gone  abroad  to  the  extre  oresare8oabundant,thattheedrth  cannrtbei'ene- 
n:nsWb;l  zXw^  t-ted  in  any  spot  indicated  by  a  stick  without  find- 

promoted,  by  our  voluntary  attendance  on  its  calls  hushed  to  repose  by  temporary  expedients,  or  awed  mg  water  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  sut- 
and  ilsiliities  and  bv  the  increasiiiir  rcsDectabililv  to  silence  by  the  terror  of  the  holy  alliance;  but  it  face.  In  the  \N  esterii  and  Southern  territories,w here 
and  flotiri^iiim  cunditioii  of  tne  order  in  thi-^  p.irt  of  will  gain  strength  by  its  repose  and  audacity  by  re  they  are  not  so  copious,  the  search  is  attended  w  ith 
our  country.  W  world  are  incredulous  and  will  and  will  ere  long  be  roused  again  and  go  ditficmlty,  and  the  use  of  the  divining  rod  is  common, 

never  take  o.ir  assertions  for  proofs.  We  must  con-  forth  <  conquering  and  to  conquer.’.  Its  progres-  The  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  making  expcri- 


unscenand  Mnacknowledged.thoug'  noiimfelt  in  ‘>f  o'ttrace.  '‘jng  skil  was  taken,  and  with  a  rod,  he 

the  world,  and  we  must  be  content  o  J  .  ».od  for  The  nilhicnce,  which  America  must  have  m  the  the  exact  direction  indicated  by  the  o filer  professor, 
goodness’  sake;  vet  we  can  show  ‘  our  mmds  and  approaching  conflict,  wdiether  it  be  of  opinion  or  ol  which  was  after  marked  on  the  sod  with  a  sl^ 
conseiem  es  divested  of  some  of  the  vices  and  su-  “rm**.  tmposes  upon  her  fearful  responsibilities.  1  he  row^  He  was  tuen  blindfolded  so  that  he  could  see 
pcrrtuitics  of  life.’  We  can,*  in  truth,’  show  some  Period  h-s  arrived  when  the  whole  political  weight  nothing,  and  led  to  a  little  distance. 

‘  brotherlr  love’  promoted,  and  some  «  relief’  afford-  °f  continent  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  side  of  On  returning  with  measured  steps,  the  rod  turned 

ed.  We  can  practice ‘pr.ideme,’*  temperance,’ ‘for-  free  government.  Our  own  country  is  the  city  set  down  exactly  on  arriving  to  the  furrow.  This  sec- 

tiinrle  ’  nn<l  ‘iiwti-e’  Worm  alwavs  have  ‘  fait*  a  hill.  Its  lights  are  already  emanating  in  med  a  most  satisfactory  result,  and  an  entire  coidit- 

.tcry  ll„h„«a,d  tl,.  eye,  of  ,.,e  ma.i.m  of  tl.e  ee.Uln.y  of  the  |.roee...  nuloule.d- 

mankind.’  We  can  always  remember  the'*  plumb’  >n  the  search  after  political  mg  the  lad  to  the  next  furrow  the  rod  messed  it  and, 

of  moral  rectitude,  the  *  square*  of  virtue  and  the  freedom,  turn  as  to  the  pole  st^r  of  their  hopes.  Wi  continuing  the  experiment  it  pointed  m  other  places. 
*level’  of  equality  We  need  never  for^^et  the  ‘sprig  disappoint  them  We  must  not  betray  th.  VN  herever  the  fountain  was  discovered,  the  turf  was 

of  cassia,’  that  reminds  us  of  our  bettcu  and  immor-  ‘•‘ust  vested  in  us  by  our  fathers,  nor  defraud  poster-  torn  off,  and  spri.  gs  were  said  to  be  e>-ery  vvhere.— 

tal  part  which  shall  survive  the  grave.  'ty  inheritance.  We  must  watch  over,  and  On  the  termination  of  the  operation,  the  whole  sui- 

’  •  .K  .  .  » I  r.  ....  ..1  •  n  .1  ..  preserve  our  institutions  as  they  now  are,  free,  firm,  face  was  marked  with  the  black  spots,  and  water* 

There  is  this  institution  left,  mti^w  liic  h  the  petty  consistent.  They  have  not  sprung  up  in  a  night  made  to  run  with  the  eyes  closed,  w  here  it  had  been 


rr>t  ^I.*  ^  1  r.  -..x-.l'Uxl  LllCSrr  VC  UUI  IIIC  T  VV  rtic,  II CC.  Ill  III,  I  iiiai  MVU  v^aiiavasv,  uauvA  aats*  ay  avx. 

lere  19  i9  1 i  ion  e  ,  i  iii  le  pe  y  (*onsisteul.  Tliey  have  uol  sprung  up  in  a  night  mado  to  run  with  Ihc  eyes  closed,  where  it  had  been 
and  fierce  spirit  of  pa  y  in  po fit  .  s  and  el.gion  caij  ^  nmshrooin  growth,  out  of  the  iLuldering  ru-  decided  by  the  sight  that  none  flowed, 

never  ener.  n,  ,l„i,  h  .  arr  [*«.  i  in' "n*  ins  of  decayed  and  distempered  empires.  They  were  The  writer  having  satisfied  himself  that  delusion 

tfua  f  I’nrtirfMir  arrits-  wli'ii  M  planted  beneath  tile  full  fight  of  flic  sun  of  si  icme  was  practiced  on  the  senlc‘s  of  the  operator,  next 

posite  ranks  of  conflict  mg  armies;  w  >eii  the  pas-  religion.  They  are  a  vigorous  shoot  from  a  sought  for  the  method  by  which  it  wis  effeited.- 
sions  have  done  their  worst,  and  the  conflict  IS  over,  They  have  been  watered  by  tbe  tears.  The  rod  would  not  move  in  bis  hands.  He  watched 

Toimirv'^'^cvi*  have  th^u  'chievecl  by  the  blood,  aiid  blessed  by  the  prayers  ol  vlosely  the  mode  of  holding  the  instrument  the 

t  ■«  H^iiforthv  hrofhpr  •  siir  Ic^  ifttipro'hp  t  I "  '»nr  pious  ancestors;  till  they  have,  at  length,  takeii  skilful,  ami  noticed  that  it  was  grasped  in  a  peculiar 
n  ‘lad  in  fi  .in  fin,!  ‘‘‘'‘‘P  iu  the  Sound  hearts  of  a  nation  of  lively  manner.  Hoping  to  catc h  this,  he  again  took 

m  Gilead  there  IS  that^  make  \Ve  are  liberty’s  last  hope,  the  tower  the  rod,  as  he  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  rivulet,  am! 

goo  0  riump  o  er  e  i  .  ,  .  .  .  within  the  citadel;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fate  grasped  it  with  the  same  Bpirit  he  had  noticed.  Me 

to  say,  whether  your  condition  be  Ingh  or  low  lul.  j  ^  but  the  rod  was  in  ac- 

or  poor,  if  you  ever  feel  thejoy  of  your  existence  . . . .  .  ^ 


*lvxx  .sTw**  ‘ - 1  hou  HIV  CO  II  !i  t  ,  t  Hou  i  hd  It  ncverfall  nun,  anu  uiiuusi  vnui  vuum  nvrt  iv-snniii  ii.  i  ijt 

V  .1^  I  1  L  ♦  I  Hut  with  th\  cliiUlren;— thy  iisaierual  caie,  limbs  crawled  round  and  the  point  turned  down,  in 

brotherly  love  ;  when  you  repair  to  that  sac  red  re-  I  hy  lavish  We,  thj  bli.*inx.  *howerta  on  all-  pf  every  effort  of  the  clenched  hands  to  pre 

treat,  w’here  tbe  poor  man  may  fora  time  forget  hi«  These  ar«*  thy  fetter*; — »eai  attd  fsioraiv  air  ,  .  ,  •.  «!*  * 

poverty  and  dependence,  the  rich  one  must  leave  be-  Are  the  wide  barrier  of  ihy  boi  Jus.  where  ^ motion.  The  more  v  g  r  u.  the  pressure 

hind  him  his  purse  and  his  pride,  the  prince  must  .‘'.["""f  ‘hat  Ruurd  thee  well  the  more  active  was  the  motion,  until  the  bark  was 

.h,o«  off  l.i.  I  hi.  »nd.n.mi.e  ,«  "Tuf.  explLincI  Th, 

prjjmote  objecU  of  the  most  expanded  Fhilaiithro-  How  ha|.|.y  in  thy  la,,  the  .on, .»  m.  n  .hall  dwell.’  ,nu,vular  power  of  the  cleLhed  hand  acting  on  the 

/.  ,  - - - -  "  elastic  fibres  of  the  twiks,  sets  the  rod  in  niutioii, 

I  will  ask  the  inJulgerice  of  my  audience  but  for  AAT3  AUD  SOIEJMOES.  without  the  connivance  of  the  diviner,  anti  the  more 

a  moment  longer,  vvhilc  I  glance  at  the  signs  —  .  -  —  firm  his  faith  in  its  truth  and  veracity,  with  the  more 

of  our  own  tunes,  and  congratulate  my  country  on  THE  Dl\  IXING  ROD.  certainty  is  the  impulse  unconsciously  given.  The 

her  condition  and  her  prospects.  The  attitude  of  It  has  been  supposed,  during  many  years,  that  a  more  powerful  are  his  efforts  to  restrain  it,  the  more 
the  principal  nations  of  the  earthy,  at  the  present  pe-  forked  branch  from  any  tree  ot  the  forest,  the  orch-  pow’crful  is  its  efforts  to  move.  Tlie  nafiiral  posi- 
tied,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Civilization  has  ad-  ardor  garden,  hiiviiig  smooth  bark  and  elastic  fibres,  tion  of  the  hands,  impels  it  forward  rather  than 
vanced  to  a  point,  wheie  the  institutions  of  the  old  in  the  hands  of  some  favored  individuals,  had  the  bickvvard,  and  the  necessary  pressure  of  the  muS' 
vvorld,  which  Im^c  been  constantly  undergoing  power  ot  indicating  the  beds  of  ores  or  the  springs  cics  produces  that  eflfect  which  has  been  taken  to  be 
changes  and  modifications  to  accommodate  them-  of  w’ater,  flowing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  invisible  attraction  of  unseen  fluids,  acting  thro’ 
selves  to  the  progress  of  mind  must  assume  a  new  Many  who  have  witnessed  the  action  of  the  rod  when  a  thick  and  heavy  m.is8  of  earthly  matter, 
form.  The  principle  in  ipqlitics,  that  ‘  people  are  held  by  the  water-finders,  and  seen  it  crawling  down  [Aafi  -£'iri» 

made  for  kings’ and  not  kings  for  the  people,  has  and  pointing  to  some  spot  otherwise  iiid.'slinguisha-  _ 

come  to  be  not  quite  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.—  ble  from  the  surrounding  field,  w  here  the  fountain  Finr.  rnosi  Ashf.s.  The  following  cxplana 
And  the  elastic  power  of  plebeian  talents,  which  are  gushed  out  on  digging,  have  been  convinced  of  the  tirn  of  the  cause  of  so  many  accidents  resulting 
as  untired  and  eternal  in  their  operation  as  the  fiiws  reality  of  the  art,  and  fallen  into  great  doubt  of  the  from  aslics  being  pl.aced  in  wooden  vessels,  is  by 
of  gravity,  wi  ,  sooner  or  later,  work  a  change.-  laws  bpvhith  it  is  regulated.  Were  there  no  evi-  Professor  Smith,  of  New-Haven,  Conn,  and  contains 
riiismust  at  all  events  be  gradual;  but  whether  it  dance  from  our  own  senses  of  the  existence  of  the  information  which  should  be  generally  diffused, 
will  be  wrought  peaceably  or  at  the  expense  of  the  attraction  supposed  to  affect  the  twigs  when  mana-  Perhaps  there  are  few  people  who  are  acquainted 
present  and  some  future  generations,  is  a  problem  in  ged  by  the  skilful,  we  should  still  be  s..tisfied  by  the  with  the  fict,  that  ashes  made  by  burning  h,.rd  wood, 
politics,  which  cannot  yet  be  solved  even  by  the  declaration  of  men  in  all  stations  tf  so.iety,  of  ir  „uh  as  oak,  walnut,  maple.  &c.  in  a  fire  place,  and 

i""n  reproachable  integrity,  sound  judgement  and  quick  taken  up  dry,  are  capable  of  producing  spontaneous 

f  -  ^  yielded  penetration;  those  whose  w'.  rds  we  could  believe  combmtion,  simply  bv  receiving  a  degree  of  moist 

to  strongc-t  demand,  of  increasing  knowledge  for  as  firmly  as  our  own  knowledge,  and  to  whose  up-  ure,  or  by  coming  in  .ontact  with  a  wrt  boaJd  or 
free  institutions,  the  revolution  may  be  effected  rightness  we  could  safely  trust  uncouiited  tresisurcs.  stave,  or  being  exposed  to  a  very  damp  atmosphere 
with  eomparat.vely  little  suffering.  Bat  should  When  such  persons  confidentially  assert  that  thev  It  is  general^befieved 
e5"o"n  orae"and  Bie'^h^^^^^^^^^^^^  of  discovering  hk.en  waters,  a.ui  ashes.fhat  it  is^au!"!  coi^Sei^  p^^ 

b^  JJncrntrned  T  **  whi’e  on  fire;  but  this  is  a  mistake  The 

[he  tremS^  coBision^^^  neath  the  plate  pointed  out  we  may  believe  that  coals,  if  they  were  on  fire,  when  buried  in  ashes  and 

low  ThJu-h  we  neerL^v^^^  u-'  deceived  themselves,  but  never  that  they  excluded  from  atmospheric  air  would  soon  be  extin- 

mate  r«Xf  the  impose  on  the  credulity  of  others.  The  mo-  guished,  or  if  they  were  not,  they  could  not  kindle 

n-ateresut  1  e  coutLct,  we  cannot  look  with  in-  tivcs  to  fraud  are  few;  the  possessors  of  the  skill  a  fiie  when  the  air  was  e.xcluded.  The  spontane 


ARTS  AUD  SOIRNCES. 

THE  DIVINING  ROD. 


moved  neither  hand  nor  foot  but  the  rod  was  in  ac¬ 
tion,  and  his  utmost  efforts  could  not  restrain  it.  Tht 
limbs  crawled  round  and  the  point  turned  down,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  of  the  clenched  hands  to  pre 
vent  its  motion.  The  more  vigorous  the  pressure 
the  more  active  was  the  motion,  until  the  bark  was 
wrung  off  in  the  contest. 

Hire  the  whole  mystery  was  explained.  The 
muscular  power  of  the  clenched  hand  acting  on  the 
elastic  fibres  of  the  twifes,  sets  the  rod  in  motion, 
without  the  connivance  of  the  diviner,  and  the  more 
firm  his  faith  in  its  truth  and  veracity,  w  ith  the  more 
certainty  is  the  impulse  unconsciously  given.  The 


It  has  been  supposed,  during  many  years,  that  a  more  powerful  are  his  efforts  to  restrain  it,  the  more 
forked  branch  from  any  tree  ot  the  forest,  the  orch-  powerful  is  its  efforts  to  move.  Tlie  na'iiral  posi- 


Aiid  tne  elastic  power  01  p.ebcian  talents,  which  are  gushed  out  on  digging,  have  been  convinced  of  the  tirn  of  the  cause  of  so  many  accidents  resulting 
as  untired  and  eternal  in  their  operation  as  the  hiws  reality  of  the  art,  and  fallen  into  great  doubt  of  the  from  aslics  being  pl.aced  in  wooden  vessels,  is  bv 
of  gravity,  wi  ,  sooner  or  later,  work  a  change—  laws  bpvhich  it  is  regulated.  Were  there  no  evi-  Professor  Smith,  of  New-Haven,  Conn,  and  contains 
riiismust  at  all  events  be  gradual;  but  whether  it  dance  from  our  own  senses  of  the  existence  of  the  information  which  should  be  generally  diffused, 
will  be  wrought  peaceably  or  at  the  expense  of  the  attraction  supposed  to  affect  the  twigs  when  mana-  Pi-rhaps  there  are  few  people  who  are  acquaintcc 
present  and  some  future  generations,  is  a  problem  in  ged  by  the  skilful,  we  should  still  be  s..tisfied  by  the  with  the  fict,  that  ashes  made  by  burning  h,.rd  wood 
politics,  which  cannot  yet  be  solved  even  by  the  declaration  of  men  in  all  stations  if  so.iety,  of  ir  „uh  as  oak,  walnut,  maple.  &c.  in  a  fire  place,  am 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOL'S  ALBUM. 


oa%  combustion  of  aslies  proceeds  from  a  very  diifcr- 
cnt  principle. 

Hardwood  ashes  when  first  made,  and  while  they 
are  kept  dry,  contain  a  medicine  called  potassium, 
which  is  the  basis  of  potash.  This  metal  is  very 
combustible,  and  has  so  strong  an  aflinily  or  attrac 
tion  for  oxygen,  the  supporter  and  cause  of  combus¬ 
tion,  that  it  takes  the  oxygen  from  the  water  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  touches  it,  and  burns  with  a  vivid  llame,  and 
the  product  of  this  combustion  is  potash,  that  is,  pot¬ 
ash  is  potassium  satur.ited  with  oxygen,  or  what  may 
be  called  the  oxyde  of  potassium.  It  should  be  no¬ 
ticed  too,  that  water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  that  when  the  potassium  comes  in 
contact  with  water,  it  takes  the  oxygen  from  it, and 
the  hydrogen  being  set  free,  increases  the  combus¬ 
tion.  The  simple  explanation  then  is  this;  dry  ash¬ 
es  when  first  burnt,  contain  in  tiiem  a  mctalic  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  highly  infiainable,  and  which  is  set 
on  fire  by  moisture,  (juick  lime  and  water  produce 
heat  sutlicient  in  some  instances  to  set  wood  on  fire, 
but  ashes  and  water  produce  a  much  more  intense 
heat.  In  sdding  w’ater  to  lime,  much  heat  is  evolv¬ 
ed,  but  no  real  combustion  is  produced,  but  in  adding 
water  to  ashes  there  is  a  real  combustion  of  the  me¬ 
tal  contained  in  the  ashes;  the  metal  being  a  com¬ 
bustible  substance,  requiring  nothing  but  tlie  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  water  to  set  it  on  fire. 

M.sxfFACTCRE  OK  Papkr.  There  are  now  50 
mills  in  Massachusetts  for  the  manufacture  of  pa¬ 
per.  A  gentleman  who  has  been  long  engage  d  in 
the  business,  and  wlio  has  many  facilities  for  obtain¬ 
ing  inforni.ilion  on  the  subject,  assures  us,  that,  at.< 
moderate  colculation,  there  are  in tnuf.icturtd  at 
these  fifty  mills, six  of  whiLh  are  on  the  mai  liir.t 
principle — not  less  than  two  hundred  tlious.in  J  rc.iins 
of  paper  annually.  They  consume  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  tiundred  tons  of  rags,  junk,  icc.  and  givt 
employment  to  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  huiidrcii 
men, boys  and  girls.  The  value  of  all  the  paper 
made  in  this  state,  in  one  year,  is  estimated  at  about 
seven  hundred  thous.ind  <tollars.  In  New-Vork 
there  are  more  mills  than  in  Massachusetls;  and  it 
is  thought  to  be  a  reasonable  loncliision,  that  the 
amount  of  p.iper  manufactured  in  six  of  the  United 
Stites,  will  exceed  that  of  the  whole  in  f  treat  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  raw  in.iteriais,  besides  what  our  own 
country  produces  are  imported  from  Italy,  Hamburg, 
and  other  places  on  the  continent  of  Kurope.  Lircat 
improvement  has  been  matle  in  the  ad  of  paper  ina, 
king  within  the  last  ten  years,especially  in  thisstale. 
Much  that  is  made  now  will  not  suflcr  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  best  that  is  imported. 

Slime  idea  of  the  amount  of  paper  used  may  be 
had  from  the  estimate,  that  the  publisher  of  a  daily 
paper,’of  one  lhoiis.(nd  subscribers,  pays  not  less 
than  three  thnusand  five  hundred  dollars,  per  annum, 
for  Ills  white  paper. 

Paper,  it  is  supposed,  was  first  made  in  Egypt, 
about  tbe  time  of  Alex  tnder.  It  was  manufactured 
from  a  species  of  rush  culled  papyrus,  that  grew  in 
great  profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

in  the  annals  of  Kiigl.ind  we  find  that  the  first  pa¬ 
per  mill,  in  that  country,  was  erected  at  Hartford,  in 
1.5H8;  none  hut  a  coarse  brown  paper  was  made  there 
till  after  the  year  161K).  J^Slerrimack  Journal. 

Patent  Si*rARE  Atgur.  An  augur  has  been 
constructed  at  Baltimore,  which  will  bore  a  hole 
with  from  four  to  eight  or  more  sides.  This  machine, 
says  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  is  similar  in  form  to  a 
Strew  Augur,  only  there  is  a  cylinder  railed  the 
tube,  w’ith  as  many  squares  on  the  outside  as  you 
wish  to  make  in  the  hole  you  bore.  This  tube  is 
to  be  round  on  the  inside  and  square  at  the  lower 
end — round  on  the  upper  end  for  one  forth  of  at» 
inch  down  Irom  the  top  of  the  tube.  B-'  turning  the 
augur,  the  tube,  wim  h  is  secured  by  a  key  to  ill ; 
augur  stock,  is  forced  down,  and  cuts  the  hole  with 
as  in.tny  sides  as  the  tube  has. 

OHARAOTSR. 

BAllON  HE  KAMI. 

Every  Amcriem  boy,  ten  years  old,  should  be 
made  f.iraili.ir  with  all  the  celebrated  names  l  onnec- 
ted  with  the  hi>lory  of  his  country.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  were  nmiy,  w  he,  during  the  terrible  period  of 


the  Revolution,  poured  forth  money  and  blood,  as 
freely  as  water,  and  yet  are,  at  this  moment,  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  memory  of  American  boys.  Every  body 
has  heard  of  La  Fayette — almost  every  body  has 
seen  him,  and  shaken  hands  with  him — but  has  eve¬ 
ry  one  heard  of  the  brave,  the  generous  I)c  Kalb? 
Lest  they  have  not,  I  will  inform  them,  that  he  was 
a  German,  who  like  L.i  Fayette,  left  his  country  and 
his  home,  to  fight  for  our  liberty.  He  was  in  the 
winter  of  life  when  he  joined  our  army,  but  appa 
rently  as  vigorous  as  he  could  have  been  in  his  earli¬ 
est  youth.  His  face  and  his  figure  were  emphatical¬ 
ly  German.  His  frame  large  and  athletic,  his  clear, 
mile  blue  eye,  and  his  glowing,  ruddy  face,  seemed 
to  give  the  lie  to  his  snow-white  hairs,  bleached  by 
the  suns  and  storms  of  sixty-three  winters.  He  used 
to  boast  of  the  iron  constitutions,  which  industry 
and  hardships  gave  his  countrymen.  "  The  Christ¬ 
mas  before  I  sailed  for  America,”  said  he,  “  I  went 
to  see  my  father,  who  lived  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  Paris.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  I  found 
my  dear  old  mother,  who  v/as  eighty-three  years  of 
age,  sitting  at  her  wheel,  while  one  of  her  greai- 
grand-daughters  carded  the  wool,  and  sang  a  hymn 
for  her.  As  soon  as  the  first  joy  of  meeting  was 
over,  1  e.agerly  enquired  for  my  father.  “  Ho  not 
be  uneasy,  my  son,”  said  she,“  he  has  gone  into  the 
woods,  with  his  tliree  greaf-gr.md-children,  to  cut 
fi  el  for  the  fire.  They  will  be  here  presently.” 

In  a  short  time,  I  heard  them  coming.  My  father 
was  foremost,  with  his  axe  under  his  arm,  and  a  stout 
billet  of  wood  on  his  shoulder.  The  cliildren  fol- 
bwed  liiin,  staggering  alon.M:,  each  with  his  little 
load,  and  prattling  with  all  their  might.  I  assure 
you,  it  w  IS  delightful,  thus  to  see  the  two  extremes 
f  youth  ami  age  mingled  in  cordial  love.  Nothing 
but  exercise,  and  a  plenty  of  the  healthy  air  of  hea 
ven,  will  make  constitutions  wear  like  uiy  father’s.” 

The  history  of  battles  are  very  much  alike,  and  it 
is  always  painful  to  dwell  on  such  scenes  of  blood¬ 
shed  ..ml  distress  1  will  therefore  only  say,  that  in 
every  combat  in  which  he  was  engaged, (ieneral  !)• 
Kalb  evinced  the  utmost  bravery,  discretion  and 
military  skill. 

On  the  l.5th  of  August,  1TJ40,  the  American  armv 
were  stationed  near  lliigelet  ’s  Mills,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Camden,  Norlh-('arolina.  Ten  o’clock 
it  night,  orders  were  given  to  inarch  to  Camden,  and 
surprize  the  British  army  there.  Unluckily,  the 
Eu.'  lish,  at  the  same  time,  heg.an  a  marc  h  to  surprize 
the  Americans.  To  their  mutual  astonishment,  tlie 
•  dvance-giiard  of  both  armies  met  at  two  o’clock  in 
tbe  morning,  and  fired  at  e.ioli  other.  A  eoiinci! 
of  w.ir  ivas  immediately  called.  He  Kalb,  cautiou- 
s  well  as  courageous,  advised  to  fall  back  to  Uugi- 
U'V’s  Mills;  but  General  (iaics  overruled  this  mo¬ 
tion. 

The  morning  sun  discovered  the  woods,  far  and 
near,  reddened  with  the  tlainu  coloured  uniform, 
worn  by  the  British  army;  and  the  rolling  of  tlieir 
drums,  and  the  thundering  of  their  cannon,  as 
they  came  rushing  to  the  battle,  had  a  most  awful 
sound.  The  undisciplined  militia,  fiightencd  at 
their  numbers,  scarcely  gave  them  one  distant  fire, 
Iieforethey  broke  their  ranks,  and  fled  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  In  vain  He  Kalb  t;\lled  upon  them  to  re¬ 
turn.  He  was  left  alone,  with  a  h  iiuiful  of  faithful 
Americans,  to  stand  all  the  horrors  of  that  fearful 
day.  His  valor  increased  with  his  danger.  While 
lie  was  bending  forward  to  animate  his  troops,  he  re¬ 
ceived  eleven  wounds.  He  fell!  and  Americans  and 
Britons  continued  furiously  fighting  over  his  body. 
His  French  Aid  stretched  his  arms  over  the  wounded 
veteran,  and  called  out,  ”  Save  the.  hr  ive  He  Kalb, 
Oh  Save  the  Baron  He  Kalb!^’»  The  British  imme¬ 
diately  fell  back;  but  it  was  too  l.ate  to  save  liis  life. 
He  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  buried  near  Cam¬ 
den,  where  his  last  battle  w  as  fought. 

Sune  years  after,  when  Washington  visited  that 
place,  he  eagerly  enquired  for  the  grave  of  He  Kalb. 
It  was  shown  to  him.  He  looked  on  it  ll'.oiiglitful- 
!v,  for  a  long  time,  and  then  excl.iiined,  with  a  deeji 
.sigh,  “So  here  lies  the  brave  H.i  Kalb!  Tiie  gen¬ 
erous  stra'’igcr  who  came  from  a  foreign  land  to  tigl.t 
our  battles,  aud  to  water  tbe  tree  of  our  liberty  w:tii 
his  hlofx)!  Would  it  had  plc.ased  Hc.iven,  that  lie 
might  have  lived  to  share  our  prosperity  aslreely  as 
hs  shared  our  dangers!” 

[Boston  Juvenile  Jiliscellany. 


SOPHIA,  ELECTRES.S  OF  HANOVER, 

Oechared  Heireti  of  the  Itrilich  Thr<*ne  by  act  ef  Perliainciit 
mcDt.Juae  12,  1701. 

She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  of  a 
masculine  understanding.  At  the  age  of  73,  she 
possessed  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  stepped  as  firm  as  a 
young  lady,  and  had  not  a  wrinkle  in  her  face,  not 
one  tooth  out  of  her  head;  she  read  without  specta- 
les,  and  w.vs  constantly  employed.  The  chairs  ot 
the  presence  chamber  were  all  embroidered  with  hex 
haiuls,  and  also  the  ornaments  of  the  altar  of  the 
electoral  chapel.  She  was  a  great  walker,  and  gen¬ 
erally  spent  two  or  three]  hours  daily  in  perambula¬ 
ting  the  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  about  Herrn- 
hausen.  She  possessed  great  general  knowledge 
.and  was  the  firm  friend  and  protector  of  the  learned 
men  of  her  day.  She  was  the  first  to  discover  tho 
genius  of  the  immortal  Leibnitz;  and  her  munifi¬ 
cence  and  conilescension  attached  that  philosopher 
to  her  court  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  Her 
most  happy  hours  were  spent  in  his  society;  and  she 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  surces*  of  his  discover¬ 
ies  in  science,  and  in  the  promulgation  of  hit  well 
merited  fame.  She  spoke  five  linguageaso  well, 
thitby  her  accent  it  was  doubtful  which  was  her 
native  tongue.  The  Low  Hutch,  i>1e  German,  the 
Italian,  French  and  English,  were  all  equally  famil¬ 
iar  to  her;  and  she  would  discourse  in  the  last  with 
all  the  ease  and  fluency  that  few  foreigners  have  ev¬ 
er  attained  She  made  the  laws  and  constitution  ot 
England  her  peculiar  study  from  the  moment  it  be¬ 
came  probable  that  she  might  be  called  to  the  throne; 
and  no  one  understood  them  bettcT. 

“  .She  liad  a  genius,”  says  her  biographer,"  equal¬ 
ly  turned  for  conversation  and  business,  that  render¬ 
ed  her  not  only  the  delight  and  ornament  of  a  court, 
but  able  to  manage  and  support  its  interests.”  The 
greatness  of  her  soul  bore  equal  proportion  to  her 
illustrious  birth,  and  the  exalted  station  which  she 
filled ;  but  withal  was  tempered  with  so  much  sweet- 
nes.s  and  affability,  that  the  duty  of  those  below  her 
became  all  one  with  their  pleasure.  The  know 
ledge  of  her  virtues  added  to  the  luotre  of  her  titles, 
.ind  respect  grew  upon  familiarity.  No  one  ever 
g.ive  liberties  with  a  better  grace,  or  could  act  with 
out  reserve  to  greater  advantage,  and  she  acted  her 
part  to  admiration  as  a  daughter  of  England  and 
mother  of  Germany. 

Her  wit  was  sprightly,  curious  and  surprising,  her 
judgment  solid  and  penetrating,  founded  on  the 
best  maxims  of  reading  and  study,  and  corrected  by 
•  discrvalion  and  experience.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  biilliancy  and  beauty  of  her  conversation  but 
her  letters;  and  both  were  easy,  entertaining  and 
instructive.  She  had  a  fund  cf  happiness  within 
herself,  which  made  retirements  pleasant;  but  her 
care  in  her  domestic  economy,  and  in  the  general 
government  of  the  country,  showed  that  she  had  a 
just  sense  of  her  being  born  for  tbe  good  of  others. 

Her  piety  was  exemplary  without  affectation  and 
her  religious  scRtiments  were  neither  perplexed  with 
doubt,  nor  enslaved  by  superstition.  She  wasstudi 
oils  to  prevent,  sedulous  to  oppose,  and  active  to  sup¬ 
press,  every  little  quarrel,  or  party  intrigue,  that 
grew  up  or  ripened  wliere  she  had  any  influence. — 
No  one  had  a  higher  idea  of  what  was  due  to  birth 
.ind  majesty,  or  maintained  better  the  dignity  of  the 
royal  lineage  from  which  she  was  descended.  She 
hail  experienced  when  young,  the  misfortunes  of 
her  own  and  her  mother’s  house,  and  no  temptation 
could  weaken  her  attachment  to  the  blood  of  the 
Stuarts. 

It  may  be  ol’jected  to  thi.s  princess,  that  ambition, 
made  her  prefer  her  own  aggrandizement  to  the 
(laimsof  her  exiled  relations;  but  when  we  find 
that  (lie  children  forget  their  dofv  to  their  father 
and  their  sovereign,  we  li.ive  a  sufficient  e.xcuse  for 
the  Electr**«s  Sophia,  in  urging  her  claims  to  the 
'.firone  which  they  had  forfeiied. 

This  princess  died  oft  the  8tli  of  June,  1714,  in 
the  84t’i  year  of  her  age;  her  death  made  a  consid¬ 
erable  alteration  in  the  state  of  parties  in  England, 
Jiid  g  VC  new  vigor  and  firmnes.s  tr  the  friends  ot  the 
Elector,  who  on  the  death  of  i-)neen  Anne  ascended 
tl.r  tlirotip  of  England.  The  portrait  of  the  Prin 
I  i-ss  is  wortiiv  of  remark,  it  bears  a  striking  general 
rcsemblanic  tosome  oftbe  earlier  portraits  ofGeorge. 
the  Fourth.  The  above  extracts  are  from  the  “  An¬ 
nals  of  the  House  of  Hanover,”  by  Sir  Andrew  Hal 
lidar 
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THE  ESGKITOIK;  OH,  MASONIC  AND  ]\HSCELLANEOl'S  ALBUM. 
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x>OFUI.AF.  TAI.E3. 

From  Carey  Lea'*  Atlantic  Souvenir,  lorlS^T. 

A  LEGEND  ON  THE  GUISONS. 

To  ait  on  rocka,  to  muae  o'er  flor  1  and  fell. 

Slowly  to  trace  the  deaertV  » indinj'  scene. 

Where  thiuj<:a  that  own  not  oian'a  dominion  dwell. 

And  mortal  toot  hath  ne'er  oi  rarely  been- 

The  increase  of  travellers,  the  improvements  of 
civilization, and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  indefatigable 
spirit  of  warlike  ambition,  have  taken  from  the  va¬ 
rious  passages  of  the  Alps,  that  character  of  vast 
and  impenetrable  grandeur  which  used  to  reign,  if 
not  in  reality,  at  least  in  imagination,  over  those 
lofty  ramparts — ramparts  whii  h  the  poets  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  loved  to  commemorate  as  the  works  of  nature,  to 
separate  and  guard  forever  from  the  less  favoured 
regions  of  the  north,  the  beauties  and  the  treasures 
of  matchless  Italy.  Scarcely  half  a  century  has 
passed  away,  since  the  historian  who  long  dwelt  at 
their  feet,  and  who  has  described  with  touches  of 
poetic  beauty,  the  close  of  bis  immortal  labours,  in 
the  presence  of  their  towering  summits,  spoke  of  the 
modern  ease  by  which  he  was  transported  across 
them,  by  the  light  and  intrepid  chairman  of  the  Alps. 
Now  the  chairman  is  himself  forgotten.  The  car¬ 
riage  of  luxurious  indolence  may  roll  almost  unsha¬ 
ken,  and  the  victim  of  ennui  and  wealth  slumber 
without  interruption,  as  he  passes  those  defiles  amid 
which  armies  have  perished,  and  ambition  has  hard¬ 
ly  triumphed. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  unless  along  those 
great  passes,  which  have  become  the  llioroughfares 
of  nations;  and  if  a  traveller,  led  by  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  curiosity,  fond  of  adventure,  or  admiring 
the  wild  beauties  of  sublime  nature,  have  courage 
to  deviate  into  the  secluded  districts  of  Switzerland, 
he  may  find  scene  after  sccne,prfsenting  every  feature 
«f  primeval  rudeness,  where  the  liand  of  power  is 
as  yet  unknown,  alike  to  improve  and  to  enslave. 

This  1  found  peculiarly  among  those  districts 
which  lie  hidden  in  the  Rhetian  Alps.  Holding 
hut  little  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  the  summers  are  passed  by 
the  herdsmen  amid  the  green  and  fresh  fields  which 
are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
winters  they  are  shut  up  in  the  little  villages,  which 
lis  sequestered  in  the  valleys  below.  All  round 
rise  lofty  ridges,  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  their  only  connection  with  the 
surrounding  world,  is  through  those  narrow  ravines 
which  have  been  worn  away  by  streams  roaring 
through  them  for  unnumbered  ages.  Their  dress, 
their  manners,  their  customs,  all  mark  an  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  the  indulgence  of 
those  wild  superstitions,  which,  nourished  in  the  lap 
of  age,  have  descended  unharmed  by  the  exorcism 
of  increasing  knowledge,  but  which  their  simple  na¬ 
tures  have  not  learned  to  blend  with  vice  or  infamy, 
spread  around  a  strange  charm,  not  uninteresting  to 
one  who  comes  among  them  from  scenes  more  en¬ 
lightened  but  not  more  virtuous. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  I  visited  Swit¬ 
zerland,  yet  I  still  remember  it  with  pleasure,  if  not 
with  the  unrestrained  enthusiasm  ef  youthful  and 
adventurous  spirits.  It  was  early  in  the  autumn 
of  a  year  so  lone  ago,  that  I  do  not  exactly  remem¬ 
ber  it,  and  which,  if  I  did,  I  should,  with  the  usual 
recautian  of  one  who  is  writing  for  other  people, 
eep  to  myself,  that  I  made  an  excursion  of  a  few 
weeks  through  the  northern  cantons.  Entering  the 
Valais  by  the  narrow  pass  of  St.  Maurice,  where, 
between  tremendous  rugged  precipices,  the  Rhone 
scarcely  makes  its  way,  I  followed  its  shores,  now 
viewing  the  sluggish  waves  slowly  sprccvding  among 
wide  morasses,  now  rolling  swiftly  through  the 
ridges  of  rocks  which  extended  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  mountains.  Those  mountains  themselves  who 
ahkll  describe?  On  one  hand,  the  stupendous  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mount  Rosa,  rising  fourteen  thousand  feet  into 
the  air — on  the  other,  the  round  hoarv  head  of  the 
Gemmi,  or  the  sublime  forms  of  the  ^ungfraw  and 
the  Schreckhern  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and 
rearing  their  mighty  peaks  far  above  the  clouds.  As 
I  passed  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  the 
\  alsit,  all  the  signs  of  winter  burst  on  me  as  it  were 
from  tho  very  bosom  of  summer.  From  fields  yel¬ 
low  with  harvest,  and  vineyards  where  grapes  hung 
around  in  purple  clusters,  I  was  suddenly  transported 
to  meadows  where  the  green  grass  was  yet  untouched 


by  the  scythe,  and  where  1  beheld  no  vestige  of  the 
mantling  vine.  1  traversed  the  steep  declivities  of 
the  mountain,  and  1  was  fast  entering  a  loftier  and 
a  wilder  region.  The  river  no  longer  rolled 
smoothly  at  my  side,  but  rushed  down  amid  rocky 
p.ecipices,  and  through  thick  forests  of  gigantic 
pine  trees.  The  juniper  and  the  barberry,  nourished 
by  the  congenial  coldness  of  the  region,  sprung  up 
amid  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

I  now  began  to  ascend  the  celebrated  pass,  which 
leads  between  the  mountains  of  the  Furca  and  St. 
Gothard,  into  the  country  of  the  Orisons.  The 
mingled  danger,  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  this  scene 
will  long  live  in  my  recollection,  but  I  should  in 
vain  endeavour  to  describe  them.  ,  The  road  some¬ 
times  led  along  the  edge  of  tremendous  precipices, 
down  which  the  eyo  could  nut  gaze  without  the 
senses  becoming  giddy;  rocks  were  hurled  upon 
rocks,  as  if  by  the  power  of  some  mighty  earthquake 
which  itself  had  formed  the  ravine,  and  down  which 
rushed  a  stream,  sometimes  dashing  in  white  foam 
from  cliff  to  rlifi',  sometimes  dissolved  into  mist  as 
it  poured  over  a  per|>endicular  crag  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth.  Our  road  sometimes  passed  ihrough 
caverns  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  or  over  bridges  formed  ] 
by  a  tree  felled  so  as  to  fall  across  the  uiifathomcd 
gulf  below.  Again  the  scene  would  change,  and 
breaking  unexpectedly  upon  some  sequestered  val 
ley,  we  would  find  all  the  marks  of  the  busy  society 
of  men.  The  hamlet  seated  in  soft  repose  in  the 
very  1  p  of  rural  felicity,  the  villagers  clustered 
around  their  doors,  or  engaged  in  the  ordinary  oc¬ 
cupations  of  their  secluded  lives.  Among  the  green 
fields  around,  the  herds  were  seen  browsing  «u  the 
rich  but  transitory  pasture;  the  harvests  were  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  the  trees  still  retained  the  fresh  verdure  of 
the  e.irlier  year.  With  the  wild  misanthrope,  whom 
genius  has  placed  amid  these  varying  scenes,  we 
were  delighted  to  exclaim: 

Hark  the  note. 

The  natural  music  of  the  moanuiii  reed  — 

For  here  the  patriarchal  days  art-  not 
A  pastoral  raklcr-pipei  in  the  liberal  air, 

Mi.\ed  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd; 

My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes — Oh  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  louii.i, 

A  living  voice,  a  breathing  hamiony, 

A  bodiless  enjoyment— bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  th.it  made  me 

After  crossing  the  long  and  terrific  pass  of  the  Fur¬ 
ca  1  began  to  descend  into  the  valleys  of  Uri.  The 
glacier  around  rose  in  every  fairy  form,  now  darting 
upwards  its  pyramid  and  spires  of  glittering  ebrys- 
tal,  now  breaking  into  fissures  of  transparent  blue, 
or  spreading  into  fields  decked  with  the  brightest 
colours  of  the  rose.  Passing  along  the  “  roasting  val¬ 
ley”  of  the  Reus — the  slender  brulge  thrown  across 
it  from  the  shaggy  sides  of  each  mountain,  where 
the  dauntless  soldier  of  Russia  was  almost  appalled 
and  the  spot  where  romantic  tradition  lias  recorded 
the  gallant  adventures  of  a  lover  when  bearing  his 
mistress  from  her  pursuers;  I  at  length  found  myself 
again  among  softer  airs,  and  brighter  landscape, 
where  woods,  and  lakes,  and  fields  opened  upon  me, 
with  all  the  richness  of  a  warmer  sky. 

From  the  canton  of  Uri,  I  extended  my  rambles 
into  the  country  of  the  Grisons;  through  which 
spreads  the  less  lofty,  but  more  various  ranges  of  the 
Rhetian  Alps.  In  every  direction  their  ridges  tra¬ 
verse  the  country,  and  among  them  all  are  innume¬ 
rable  valleys,  often  the  seat  of  small  but  placid 
lakes,  and  always  scenes  of  rural  beauty.  Different 
too,  from  most  of  the  rantons  of  .Switzerland,  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  worship  prevail  together. 
In  one  village  may  be  seen  the  criuifi.c,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  shrines  of  patron  saints,  as  you  p?  s  along  the 
streets;  in  another,  not  many  miles  beyond,  nothing 
is  seen  but  the  colder  forinelity  of  the  reformed 
worship.  It  would  be  needless,  however,  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  for  rne  to  describe  the  spots  which  ch.irmed 
me  in  these  solitary  rambles,  or  the  little  incidents 
which  attended  my  excursions.  1  know  not,  indeed, 
whether  wliat  1  have  already  written  will  not  appear 
to  those  who  may  rend  these  lines,  a  '.larr.ative  with¬ 
out  an  object  as  it  is  without  utility.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  so;  but  those  who  have  wandered  in  foreign  lands 
will  pardon  me.  They  will  know  the  delight  with 
which  we  recall,  years  after  they  have  passeil,  inci¬ 
dents  and  scenes  that  have  attended  the  rambles  of 
our  youth — hov  m  my  hours  of  plea^sure,  how  many 
visions  of  joy — broken,  perhaps,  but  still  delightful 
— rise  upon  oqr  minds,  and  softened,  if  not  improved, 


by  the  touch  of  time,  shed  a  mild  light  over  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  our  days. 

I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  close  my  sheet 
with  the  mention  of  a  legend  that  1  heard  in  a  little 
catholic  village,  beautifully  situated  in  one  of  the 
remotest  valleys  of  this  country.  It  is  such  a  one  as 
the  gentle  superstitions  of  the  people  have  given  to 
nearly  every  spot,  and  it  has  little  interest,  except 
in  the  firm  belief,  with  which  it  had  been  transmitted 
by  the  villagers  for  centuries;  and  which  it  still  con¬ 
tinued,  without  abatement,  to  receive. 

1  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recollect  the  namo 
of  the  village,  which  hat  escaped  niy  tuemory  in  the 
lapse  of  time.  I  Mcll  remember,  however,  that  it 
was  two  or  three  hours  after  midday,  when  I  began 
to  descend  into  oue  of  the  roost  beautiful  valleys  of 
of  the  Grisons.  Approaching  from  the  east,  the  road 
had  been  for  some  time  winding  among  the  declivi¬ 
ties  of  the  hills,  through  the  rocky  passages,  and 
I  thick  forests  of  pine,  among  which,  as  they  descended 
to  the  valleys,  the  lighter  forms  and  foliage  of  the 
chesnut  and  birch  might  occasionally  be  seen  to 
mingle.  A  sudden  turn  of  the  road  brought  mo  to  the 
extremity  of  the  valley,  and  looking  up  to  the  right 
it  lay  extended  before  me  in  exquisite  beauty.  On 
the  east  it  was  bounded  by  clitfs  almost  perpcinlicular, 
which  formed  the  base  of  the  high  peak  of  the  Alps, 
tliat  rose  immediately  beyond,  and  which  1  had  seen 
all  day,  rising  with  grandeur,  with  its  sharp  pinna¬ 
cles  high  above  the  surrounding  mountains.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  the  suu  had  already  begun  to  descend, 
throwing  ocasiotially  intq  shade  soma  recess  of  the 
rock,  or  brightening,  with  u  uisual  radiance,  the 
peak  of  some  bare  projecting  crag,  or  the  glittering 
snrface  of  the  beds  of  snow,  which  were  settled 
among  them.  The  eastern  edge  of  the  valley,  and 
all  the  forests,  which  clothed  in  exquisite  variety  of 
shade  the  mountains  that  formed  its  opposite  barrier, 
received  the  full  splendour  of  his  rays,  and  seemed 
to  unite  the  richness  of  autumn  with  the  fresh  ver¬ 
dure  of  spring.  Looking  far  up  into  the  vale,  which 
was  several  miles  in  length,  you  might  see  the 
houses  and  spires  of  the  village.  Just  above,  and 
perched  upon  rocks  and  precipices,  which  almost 
overhung  it,  the  eye  lighted  upon  the  ruins  of 
an  Alpine  castle,  whose  dark  battlements,  moul¬ 
dered  by  age,  seemed  to  hang  against  the  white  gla¬ 
ciers  of  the  mountains  that  rose  beyond. 

Struck  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  situation 
and  scenery,  and  perhaps  somewhat  attracted  by  the 
fame  which  a  spring,  slightly  impregnated  with  a 
mineral  taste,  had  given  to  this  village  among  the 
surrounding  hamlets,  I  made  it  iny  residence  for  a 
lew  weeks.  The  houses  porsest>ed  little  of  pictu¬ 
resque  beauty;  for  the  most  part,  they  were  com¬ 
posed  of  wood,  and  around  tliem  were  piled  largo 
stacks  of  fuel,  collected  to  defend  the  villagers  some¬ 
what  against  the  inclemency  of  their  severe  winters. 
Their  manners  were  hospitable  and  simple,  ever  rea¬ 
dy  to  extend  to  a  stranger  every  little  act  of  courtesy; 
and  their  costume  !iad  all  that  grotesque  appearance 
which  marks  every  part  of  Switzerland.  Their  reli¬ 
gion  was  exclusively  Catholic,  and  in  the  village 
paster,  who  was  adored  by  his  little  Hock,  I  found  a 
kind  and  interesting  companion,  in  many  a  ramble 
into  the  wild  recesses  of  the  surrounding  Alps. 

In  ore  of  these  excursions,  we  wandered  as  far  as 
the  ruins  of  the  extensive  castle,  which  was  seen 
from  the  village  mounted  «n  the  cliffs  above.  On  a 
large  dark  rock,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  near  the 
ruined  gateway  which  had  formed  the  grand  en¬ 
trance  of  the  castle,  might  be  seen  what  the  storms, 
and  rains  and  frosts  of  ages  had  left  of  an  intcriplicn 
originally  written,  it  seemed,  in  characters  which 
marked  the  ignorance  of  a  rude  and  early  age.  He 
informed  me  that  it  recorded  the  vengeance  of  hea 
ven  on  a  deed  of  infamy,  which  had  been  cuinmitted 
within  those  walls,  ana  which  had  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  one  generation  to  another, 
until  it  had  become  blended  with  the  history  of  the 
village  and  the  valley. 

In  the  stuMuy  periods,  he  said,  of  German  and 
Italian  history,  which  attended  the  eventful  reigns 
of  the  houses  of  Franconia  and  Swabia,  and  the  con¬ 
tests  between  the  emperors  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
free  cities  of  Lombardy  on  the  other,  even  the  remote 
vaMsys  of  Switzerland  wore  awakened  l  y  the  din 
of  surrounding  war.  The  feudal  lords,  whose  castle* 
were  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  country, 
were  called  upon  from  time  to  time,  as  interest  oc 
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ambition  rtquired,  to  aJJ  their  scanty  banJs  of  vas¬ 
sals  to  the  forces  which  had  swept  troni  the  north, 
or  to  join  the  allies  of  the  church,  if  net  of  liberty, 
in  resisting  the  invaders.  The  baron  of  Irlingea, 
however,  had  continued  to  hold  unmolested,  a  peace¬ 
ful,  perhaps  a  doubtful  sway,  over  his  vassals,  and 
avoiding  any  participation  in  the  surrounding  strug¬ 
gles,  pleaded  the  remoteness  of  his  castle,  the  small 
number  of  his  followers,  and  his  slender  revenues, 
as  reasons  quite  sufficient  to  excuse  his  absence  from 
a  warfare  in  which  neither  he  nor  his  country  could 
derive  a  beneht.  Not  so,  the  young  count,  his  son, 
uniting  in  his  disposition  the  haughty  and  sullen 
boldness  of  bis  German  ancestors,  with  the  dark  and 
implacable  vindictiveness  which  is  said  in  those 
times  to  have  distinguished  the  private  manners  of 
tlie  Italian  nobles,  from  whom,  on  the  side  of  his 
mother,  he  claimed  descent,  ho  was  impatient  of  re¬ 
straint,  and  longed  to  play  his  part  among  tho  despe¬ 
rate  adventurers  of  the  age.  Leaving  his  paternal 
mansion,  with  little  of  the  feelings  of  a  son,  he  joined 
the  bands  which  Frederick  Barbarsssa  had  collected 
beneath  his  standard,  to  inflict  bis  unpitying  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  rebellious  Milanese,  and  to  carry 
the  terror  of  his  arms  to  the  wall  of  Rome,  and  the 
very  altar  of  the  uncompromising  pontiff. 

[To  bs  concluded  in  our  next.] 


ivnsoisjiAjrz. 


SINGULAR  EFFECTS  OF  LOVE. 

Nothing  discovers  more  plainly  that  man  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  nature,  a  social  animal,  than  that  sympa¬ 
thetic  affection  between  the  sexes,  so  universally 
e.vperienced,  which  we  have  called  love.  This  sen¬ 
sation  differs  from  the  mere  sensual  appetite  in  many 
respects,  and  is  a  genertAis  affection  of  the  mind 
which  seeks  its  own  gratification  by  promoting  the 
happiness  of  tho  beloved  object,  in  every  possible 
way.  This  is  one  of  those  instinctive  impressions, 
that  h  tve  been  originally  stamped  upon  the  human 
mind,  by  the  bountiful  Creator  of  this  universe,  for 
beneficent  purposes,  and  is  by  no  means  dependent 
on  re.ason  on  the  one  hand,  or  animal  appetite  ou 
the  other;  for  the  reasoning  faculty  may  be  strong, 
and  the  animal  appetite  violent,  where  love,  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  term,  is  scarcely  felt.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  tender  feelings  of  the  heart  alone, 
which  give  rise  to  an  innumerable  variety  of  pleas¬ 
ures  and  of  pains,  that  arc  totally  beyond  the  reach  of 
reason  to  comjirehend,  and  producesetfects  that  nev¬ 
er  could  have  been  conceived  possible,  had  reason 
alone  been  to  judge. 

Among  the  innumerable  caprices  of  this  powerful 
affection  of  the  mind,  the  following  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  1  have  met  with. 

When  Francis  1.  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Pavla,  a 
gentleman  named  Braurtf'ard  was  one  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight:  he  did 
not  wish  to  return  to  France  during  that  period  of 
humiliating  depression  which  it  experienced  on  that 
occasion,  hut  stopped  at  Turin.  There  he  soon  be¬ 
came  enamored  of  a  beautiful  widow  called  Aurelia. 
Beauregard  was  an  accomplished  gentleman;  he 
had  a  vigorous  mind  and  a  sound  understanding; 
he  was  young,  and  had  a  figure  and  address  that 
were  universally  attractive.  Aurelia,  on  her  part 
was  equally  engaging:  she, was  one  of  those  striking 
bcautie.s,  beside  whom  others  disappear.  Beaure¬ 
gard  became  desperately  in  love  with  her.  Aurelia 
would  not  listen  to  his  suit.  She  reproached  him 
with  being  a  Erenchman  whose  volatility  and  in¬ 
discretion  were  n^torions,  to  a  proverb.  Beaure¬ 
gard  assured  her  tiiat  he  was  exempt  from  those  fail¬ 
ing!),  and  that  he  was  capable  of  making  the  great¬ 
est  efforts  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  love.  Well, 
then,  said  Aurelia,  I  duclre  that  you  shall  remain 
mute  for  one  year.  Beauregard  spoke  to  her  from 
that  moment  only  by  signs.  When  he  returned 
lijine,he  only  explained  himself  by  signs  to  his  ser¬ 
vants.  AH  the  world  believed  he  had  lost  the  pow¬ 
er  of  speech,  and  bewailed  his  misfortune.  The 
physicians  .«ho  were  called  in  to  his  assistance,  pre¬ 
scribed  medicines;  which  he  declined  to  take.  He 
went  to  see  Aurelia,  but  still  explained  himself  by 
signs  only.  He  often  put  his  Innd  upon  his  heart, 
and  painted  to  her  fine  eyes  as  the  cause  of  his  m  il  - 
dy.  Aurelia  did  not  appo.ir  to  bu  touched  with  his 
situation;  she  ordered  him  not  to  see  her  mure  — 
Mournful  be  departed  for  France  Francis  I  having 


by  that  time  recovered  his  liberty,  Beauregard  was  other  supported  by  two  poles.  Here  were  sold  bread. 


known  to  him  when  he  appeared  at  court.  Francis, 
who  esteemed  him,  sent  hfs  own  physicians  to  attend 
him;  who  prescribed  several  remedies.  He  feigned 
to  listen  to  them,  but  as  he  was  not  cured,  empirics  be¬ 
gan  to  offer  their  assistance;  but  he  behaved  to  them 
as  he  had  done  to  his  regular  physicians,  and  all 
their  efforts  were  vain.  At  last  a  stranger  lady  ar¬ 
rived,  who  boasted  of  b?ing  possessed  of  powerful 
secrets  in  the  medical  art,  presented  herself  before 
Francis,  as  a  woman  who  h\d  performed  extraordi¬ 
nary  cures;  who  even  had  restored  the  dead  to  life, 
as  Alolliere  says.  Her  beauty  surprised  that  mo¬ 
narch,  who  was  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  beautiful 
W'omen.  He  commanded  Beauregard  to  be  brought; 
who  was  no  less  struck  than  his  majesty  at  the  sight 
of  this  fair  empiric.  “  To  show  you,  (said  she  to 
the  king)  the  virtue  which  I  possess,  I  will  effect 
the  cure  by  a  single  word.  Speak!  (said  she  to 
Beauregard.)  The  tongue  of  the  cavalier  was  im¬ 
mediately  untied.  It  was  Aurelia  herself! — who 
being  now  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  her  lover, 
judged  that  he  was  in  every  respect  deserving  of  her 
love;  which  she  conferred  upon  him  with  equal  sin¬ 
cerity.  These  two  lovers  recounted  their  history  to 
the  king;  the  conclusion  of  which  was  a  marriage, 
that  gave  as  universal  satisfaction  to  the  king,  and 
his  court,  as  to  tho  parties  themselves. 


DUELS  OF  FRENCH  SOLDIERS. 

In  tho  “  Adventures  of  a  French  Sergeant,”  the 
following  laughable  account  is  found  of  the  duels  that 
were  constantly  taking  pl.ice  at  Cabreira — a  small 
barren  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  seven  isles  south 
of  Majorca,  and  which  served  as  a  depot  for  French 
prisoners  during  the  peninsular  war.  Weapons  were 
scarcer  than  food,  but  the  point  of  honor  was  to  be 
maintained  by  razors  and  scissors,  when  swords  and 
pistols  could  not  be  procired. 

The  .sun  bad  just  risen,  when  Ricaiid  roused  me 
to  request  me  to  act  as  his  second.  I  was  not  in 
one  of  those  bed»  from  which  one  ri!=e8  with  reluc¬ 
tance.  Our  dressing  arrangements  Were  soon  made, 
and  as  we  had  entered  our  hut  the  evening  before 
head  foremost,  and  were  unable  to  turn  ourselves, 
we  crawled  out  one  after  another,  feet  foremost, 
resting  upon  our  heels  and  elbows 
After  drinking  some  rum  with  RicauJ  and  hi.s  an¬ 
tagonist,  1  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  b'lt 
they  told  me  it  was  of  no  use,  and  both  declared  that 
the  thing  must  be  dune.  I  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  military  custom.sto  make  any  attempt  at  com¬ 
bating  a  reason  so  peremptory.  Besides,  I  had  no 
jreat  fears  of  the  result  of  the  duel ;  I  presumed  that 
the  shadow  of  a  sword,  sabre,  or  pistol,  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Island,  and  I  fancietl  that  these 
worthies  were  going  to  have  a  game  at  listy-cuff’s,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  to  whom  they  al¬ 
ready  bore  so  much  resemblance.  But  1  soon  saw 
that  a  determined  mind  will  always  ffnd  means  to 
accomplish  its  purpose.  Before  setting  out,  Ricaud 
said,  that  as  he  was  the  person  insulted,  be  had  the 
choice  of  weapons,  and  wished  to  light  with  scU»or$. 
“You  know,”  said  Lambert,  a  corporal  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  that  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of,  “  that  I  am 
•macquainted  with  the  point,  so  that  if  we  wish  to 
fight  on  equal  terms,  let  us  draw  the  razor."  This 
sadly  puzzled  me,  fur  I  hail  no  idea  of  the  matter. — 
Ricaud  was  determined  to  have  the  scissors;  Lam¬ 
bert  would  not  give  up  the  razors; — so  that  they 
were  forced  to  draw  lots,  when  tho  latter  gained  his 
point. 

He  left  us  and  returned  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  a  pair  of  English  razors.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence,  Ricaud  had  instructed  me  coi'.rerning  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  going  to  tight,  and  the 
kind  of  duels  tliat  daily  took  place  at  Cabreira. — 
Sometimes  they  tixed  the  halves  of  nizors  at  the  end 
of  long  sticks,  and  used  them  as  swords;  at  other 


some  salt  tish,  scraps  of  cloths,  thread,  needles,  wood¬ 
en  forks  and  spoons,  the  various  produce  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  prisoners;  pepper,  twine  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  smallest  quantity,  for  one  could  buy  a 
single  thread,  a  scrap  of  cloth  no  biger  than  one’s 
hand,  and  even  a  pinch  of  snuff,  three  of  which  cost 
a  sou.s.  I  rememl^r  a  Polish  officer  who  owed  for 
nine  pinches,  and  the  shop  keeper  refused  to  give 
him  any  more  credit. 

We  bought  two  bits  of  twine,  and  aAer  fixing  on 
the  weapons,  we  hastened  to  the  cemetery.  It  was 
on  the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from 
the  Palais  Royal.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  at  Cabreira,  they  had  unitormly  chosen  this  spot 
as  a  place  of  rest  for  those  who  bad  sunk  under  their 
misery,  or  who  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  their  com 
panioas;  it  was  there  that  they  also  met  to  settle  , 
their  differences  in  single  combat. 

When  we  reached  the  ground,  I  again,  for  form's 
sake,  tpoko  about  making  the  matter  up.  When  I 
saw  they  were  determined  on  fighting,  I  told  them 
that  as  I  was  the  first  cause  of  the  quarrel,  it  was  for 
me  to  uphold  it,  and  take  Ricaud’s  place.  Neither 
he  nor  bis  adversary  would  agree  to  this,  and  I  saw 
mjrself  forced  at  last  to  give  them  up  the  weapon.*, 
which  I  had  carried  till  now.  Ricaud  threw  otf  bis 
waistcoat;  and  as  Lambert  had  nothing  but  panta¬ 
loons  on,  he  was  soon  ready.  They  put  themselves 
in  a  fighting  attitude,  and  both  displayed  great  cool¬ 
ness  and  courage. 

I..ambert  was  much  the  stronger, of  the  two,  and 
my  friend  required  all  his  skill  lo  parry  the  tbr  ists 
tliat  were  aimed  at  him;  the  razor  ffouriohed  round 
his  head  and  shoulders  without  intermission,  and 
struck  him  at  last  on  the  chin.  He  made  a.  furious 
thrust  in  return,  but  fortunately  itdidnotmach  its 
object  fully,  thaugh  it  made  a  pretty  scratch  on  Lam- 
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[rushed  between  them,  when  blood 
|ve  separated  them  and  made  them 
their  wounds  were  not  of  much 
consequence,  all  returned  to  breakfast  together 
in  front  of  our  hut. 


bert’s  nose ;  we 
began  to  ffow : 
sh.ikc  hands;  a 


Generosity  of  the  English  barons,  i.n 

THE  XIIITH  AND  XIVTH  CENTURIES. 

From  the  4th  Tolume  of  Dr.  Ilenrj'e  History  of  Ureat  Britain 
.■\  noble  spirit  of  liberality  and  muniffeenee  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  peiriod  especially  among  the  greatinar 
ti.al  barons;  of  tlhich  it  may  be  proper  lo  give  one 
example;  the  lord  James  Audely,  one  of  the  first 
knights  of  the  Garter,  obtained  permission  from  the 
prince  of  Wales,  to  begin  the  battle  of  Poictiers; 
and  attended  by  bis  four  faithful  esquires,  performed 
prodigies  of  valor.  As  soon  sis  the  actio*  was  over, 
and  the  vicrory  complete,  the  Prince  inquired  for 
the  lord  Audely;  and  being  informed,  that  he  lay 
dangerously  wounded  at  a  little  distance,  command 
ed,if  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  to  bring  him  to 
his  tent.  When  lord  Audely  carried  on  a  litter,  en¬ 
tered,  the  Prince  embraced  him  in  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  manner;  declared,  that  he  had  been  the  best 
doer  in  arms  in  the  business  of  that  day;  and  made 
him  a  grant  of  500  marks  yearly,  (equivalent  to  about 
d[!H,(X)0  at  present,)  as  a  rewaad  of  his  valor.  Lord 
Audely  accepted  this  noble  grant  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  gratitude;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  car¬ 
ried  to  his  own  tent,  he  bestowed  it  on  his  four  brave 
and  faithful  esquires,  without  reserving  any  share 
of  it  to  himself.  The  Prince  applauded  thisgener 
ous  action,  and  rewarded  it  with  another  grant  of 
600  mark.*  a  year.  The  generosity  of  those  times 
was  not  always  so  wisely  directed,  but  often  degen 
erated  into  vain,  .absurd  extravagance.  Alexandai 
III.  King  of  Scotland,  being  present  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Edward  I.  rode  to  Westminster,  attended  bv 
one  hundred  knights,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  which 
they  let  loo»e  with  all  their  furniture,  as  soon  as 
they  alighted,  to  be  seized  by  the  populace  as  their 


times  they  used  knife  blades,  razors,  and  sometimes  I  property.  In  this  he  was  imitated  hv  the  E  irl.<  of 
even  awls  and  sail-makers’ needles.  'Lancaster,  Cornwall,  Gloucester,  Pembroke,  and 

VVe  took  two  Stic  ks  about  an  inch  thick,  and  three  I  VVarrenne,  who  each  p  iid  Edward  the  same  expen- 


feet  long,  and  prepared  to  lix  the  razars  on  them. — 
But  as  we  had  n-t  what  was  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  we  went  to  the  b.azaar  to  buy  some  articles. — 
This  was  the  market  for  the  prisoners.  It  was  situ¬ 
ate  at  a  spot  honored  by  the  name  of  Palais  Royal, 
surrounded  by  ten  or  twelve  htit.s,  and  containing  as 
many  stalls,  some  in  the  open  air, others  with  a  slight 
covering,  with  one  end  fixed  to  the  ground,  and  tho 


sive,  unprofitable  compliment.  The  extravagant, 
ruinous  liberalities  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  II. 
are  so  well  known,  that  they  need  not  to  be  men¬ 
tioned. 


Counsel’s  opi.nion.  An  eminent  barrister  some 
years  ago  had  a  case  sent  to  him  for  an  opinion.  The 
case  stated  was  the  most  preposterous  and  improba 
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bletliat  ever  occurred  to  the  mind  of  man,  afid  con¬ 
cluded  by  asking  whether  under  such  circumstances 
an  action  would  lie?  He  took  a  pen  and  wrote, 
“  Yes,  if  the  witnesses  will  lie  too.” 


[From  the  North  .American  Ileview.  ] 

The  following  anecdote  will  indicate  to  one  class 
of  our  readers  an  alarming  state  of  their  profession 
in  England.  The  remainder  of  the  extract  gives 
ns  no  favorable  impression  of  the  constitution  of 
fashionable  society  in  London  at  the  period  to  which 
it  refers.  * 

‘  His  [Sir  Francis']  attorney’s  bill  was  yet  to  be 
discharged.  It  had  been  running  on  for  many  years, 
and  though  large  sums  had  been  paid  on  account,  a 
prod  igious  balance  still  remained  to  be  adjusted. — 
The  affair  came  before  the  King’s  Bench.  Among 
a  variety  of  exorbitant  and  moiislrous  charges, 
there  appeared  the  following  article. 

‘  “  To  being  thrown  out  of  the  window  at  the 
George  Inn,  .Andover — to  my  leg  being  thereby  bro- 
jien — to  surgeon’s  bill,  and  loss  of  time  and  busi¬ 
ness — all  in  the  service  of  Sir  F.  B.  Delavel. — Five 
hundred  pounds.” 

‘  When  this  curious  ite;n  came  to  be  explained,  it 
appeared  that  the  attorney  had,  by  way  of  promo¬ 
ting  Sir  Francis’  interest  in  the  borough,  sent  cards 
of  invitation  to  the  officers  of  a  regiment  in  the 
town  in  the  name  of  the  mayor  and  corpora¬ 
tion,  inviting  them  to  dine  and  drink  his  majesty’s 
health  on  his  birthday.  He  at  the  same  time  wrote 
a  similar  invitation  to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  in 
the  name  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  The  two 
companies  met,  complimented  each  other, eat  a  good 
dinner,  drank  a  hearty  bottle  of  wine  to  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  health,  and  prepared  to  break  up.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  being  the  politest  man  in  company, 
made  a  handsome  speech  to  Mr.  Mayor,  thanking 
him  for  his  hospitable  invitation  and  entertainment. 
“  No,  colonel,”  replied  the  mayor,  ”  it  is  to  you 
that  thanks  are  due  by  me  and  by  my  brother  alder¬ 
men  for  your  generous  treat  to  us.’”  The  colonel 
r:,>lied  with  as  much  Worinth  as  goed  breeding  would 
allow:  the  mayor  retorted  with  downright  anger, 
swearing  that  he  would  not  be  choused  by  the  bra 
Test  colonel  in  his  majesty’s  service.  “  Mr.  May¬ 
or,”  said  the  colonel,  “  there  is  no  necessity  for  dis 
playing  any  vulgar  pas*ion  on  this  occasion.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  show  you,  that  I  have  here  your  obliging 
card  of  invitation.” — “  Nay  Mr.  Colonel  here  is  no 
opportunity  for  bantering,  there  is  your  card.” 

‘  Upon  examining  the  cards,  it  was  observed,  that 
notwithstanding  an  attempt  to  disguise  it,  both  cards 
were  written  in  the  same  hand  by  some  person  who 
had  designed  to  make  fools  of  them  all.  Every  eye 
of  the  corporation  turned  spontaneously  upon  tiie 
attorney,  who  of  course  attended  all  public  meet¬ 
ings.  His  impudence  suddenly  gave  way,  he  fil¬ 
tered  and  betrayed  himself  so  fully  by  his  confusion,, 
that  the  colonel  in  a  tit  of  summary  justice  threw 
him  out  of  the  window.  For  this  Sir  Francis  De¬ 
lavel  was  chargad  five  hundred  pounds.  Whether 
he  paid  the  money  or  not,  I  forget.’ 


The  following  anecdote  is  circulating  about  La¬ 
dy  H.  A.  who  is  notoriously  not  very  remarkable 
for  delicacy  of  character.  She  had  rudely  dischar¬ 
ged  her  coachman,  who,  before  he  left  her,  demand¬ 
ed  an  interview.  She  received  him  haughtily, 'snp- 
posing  he  was  come  to  beg  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
place— when  he  accosted  her  thus:  ”  I  shall  take  it, 
iny  lady,  as  a  particular  favor,  if  you  will  never 
mention  that  I  have  lived  ivith  you;  for  if  you  do,  I 
shall  never  gain  another  situation.” 


Napoleon’s  Widow.  The  last  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  has  a  strange  nimor  in  it,  that  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  is  in  a  fair  w.iy  of  marrying  Her  Highness 
the  Archduchess  of  Parma,  the  w'idow  of  Napoleon! 
It  li'-ems  that  the  editors  of  certain  papers  arc  deter¬ 
mined  that  she  shall  marry  someone,  as  it  was  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  they  had  her  wedded  to  a  French 
count  of  incoii.sider  . l  ie  merit.  Were  she  to  study 
true  dignity  the  title  she  now  wears  will  never  be 
changed. 


A  village  is  like  that  subterraneous  cave,  called 
the  ear  of  Dj  ouissius— nothing  passes  in  it  or  near 
.'t,  but  it  is  instantly  known. 


THS 

•ALBANY.  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBKR  18,  1«A> 

Mr.  ELISHA  WILCOX,  proprietor  of  the 
Canal  Bookstore,  on  board  the  boat  Encyclapa  dia, 
is  authorised  to  act  as  our  agent,  on  the  borders  of 
the  canal,  between  Albany  and  Buffalo. 


!  The  Batavia  Row.  W’ithin  one  or  two  months 
p\»t,  there  haS  been  much  excitemi-nt  in  the  vicinity 
of  Batavia,  in  the  county  of  Genesee,  in  consequence 
of  the  kidnapping,  as  is  said,  of  a  Capt.  Morgan,  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  implicate  certain  individuals 
of  the  masonic  fraternity.  During  the  fevered  slate 
of  the  public  mind,  preceding  the  late  general  elec¬ 
tion  in  this  stale,  we  refrained  fiom  taking  any  no- 
tico  of  the  affair;  knowing  it  was  used  by  many  in¬ 
discreet  members  of  both  political  parties,  for  the 
promotion  of  their  views  against  candidates  for 
office  who  wore  masons.  IVe  are  not  disposoil  to 
treat  lightly  the  misdeeds  of  unworthy  craftsmen, 
nor  to  militate  against  just  censure,  let  it  fall  upon 
whom  it  may:  yet  we  do  freely  expre.sa  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  the  thousand  and  one  stories  which 
newspapers  and  gossips  have  magnified  at  every  re¬ 
petition,  are  little  worthy  of  the  credence  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  not  believed 
a  tithe  of  what  has  been  said  or  printed,  in  relation 
to  the  affair,  in  any  of  it?  stages.  A  single  truth 
thrown  out,  has  been  caught  at  by  interest,  preju 
dice,  and  villany,  and  so  disfigured  by  falsehood, 
tliat  when  it  has  returned  from  the  round  of  even 
domestic  circulation,  it  has  been  unknown  to  its 
,  rimitive  promulgators.  We  havesummed  up  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  this  riot,  which  wears  the  sem- 
bl  tncce  of  fact,  ami  the  least  we  can  say,  is,  that  the 
aggregate  is  very  strongly  tinctured  with  the  foulest 
falsehood  and  villany;  it  looks  like  a  collection  of 
tales,  labricated  by  one  David  C.  Miller,  (who,  we 
h'ivc  the  best  reason  to  believe,  is  totally  void  of 
moral  honesty)  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  a 
catch-penny  publication,  pretending  to  be  the  Se¬ 
crets  of  Freemasonry!  We  have  conversed  with 
several  intelligent  gentlemen  from  the  vicinity  of 
Batavia,  both  members  of  the  craft  and  those  unac¬ 
quainted  with  its  mysteries,  who  all  concur  in  the 
belief,  that  Morgan  has  voluntarily  absented  him 
self,  and  that  the  credulity  of  the  putlic  has  been 
imposed  upon  by  ignorant  women,  men  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  their  names,  and  the  villany 
of  an  apostate  W'ho  figures  conspicuously  in  tlie  pro, 
ceedings  connected  with  the  affair.  Wc  shall  not, 
at  this  time,  pretend  to  combat  the  crusades  based 
upon  the  depravity  here  alluded  to,  and  directed 
against  our  order.  Leave  the  way  of  the  whirlwind 
open,  and  its  raving  vengc.ince  will  be  disapointed. 
We  give  the  walk  to  passion,  not  because  we  respect 
it,  but  because  its  reckless  strengtli  is  superior  to  the 
power  of  reason:  it  will  triumph  for  a  while;  but 
when  time  has  divested  its  dissipation  of  novelty,  it 
sinks  into  the  obscure  nooks  of  ignorance,  and  leaves 
the  calm,  insinuating  voice  of  reason  to  win  a  ten¬ 
fold  victory  through  persuasion.  The  sacerdotal 
stake  may  be  driven,  and  myriails  of  mitred  fire 
brands  may  be  tossed  about  by  tkc  sanguinary  zeal 
of  persecution;  but  tlie  flame  shall  be  quenched  by 
blood  of  its  own  letting,  and  the  stake  borne  down 
by  the  never-failing  justice  of  that  God  who  taught 
us  to  pardon  the  inadvertent  error,  and  granted  us 
light  to  guide  us  in  the  better  way. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  Pennsylv-ania  In 
lelligencer,  may  be  classed  among  the  most  car  did 
which  we  have  seen,  relating  to  this  subject.  Th.  y 
Contain  the  opiniotis  of  nine-tenths  of  the  communi-' 


ty,  not  warped  by  prejudice,  or  swayed  by  bigotr) 
We  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 

•‘,The  sudden  disappearance  of  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Morgan  from  his  residence  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  that  disappearance  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  certain  members  of  the  masonic  fraterni 

ty,  has  given  rise  to  numerous  pathetic  newspaper 
paragraphs,  and  private  conversations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  facts  in  relation  to  the  case  appear  to 
have  been,  the  publication  or  intention  to  publish 
a  book  containing  all  the  secrets  of  the  mystic  tie, 
and  subsequently  the  disappearance  of  hlorgan.— 
Since  he  has  been  gone,  it  has  been  reported  that 
overtures  have  been  made  by  some  masons,  to  the 
wife  of  Morgan,  with  the  promise  of  the  restoration 
of  her  husband  upon  condition  of  the  manuscripts 
being  given  up;  that  the  manuscripts  were  given 

up,  but  the  man  Morgan  was  still  held  in  durance 
Tlie  tory  so  far  is  plausible  enough  to  those  who 
know  nothing  about  masonry.  Lately,  however,  a 
printer,  by  the  name  of  Miller,  a  partner  in  the  spe 
culation,has  issued  an  advertisement  stating  that  he 
has  the  book  containing  the  promised  secret,  in 
press,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  delivery. 

“  The  probability  is,  and  wo  think  the  sequel  will 
prove  it  so,  that  the  fellows,  Morgan  and  Miller 
have  entered  into  a  partnership  to  impose  upon  the 
credulous  by  som''  fabrication,  which  they  will  call 
the  secret  unfolded ;  and  to  make  the  deception  moro 
secure,  one  of  them  has  absente<l  himself  intending 
thereby  to  raise  an  excitement  against  the  fraterni¬ 
ty,  which  will  aid  the  sale  of  their  book,  for  with¬ 
out  raising  a  prejudice  against  the  fraternity,  and 
getting  the  public  to  believe  that  they  feared  a 
disclosure,  the  sale  would  be  dull,  for  nobody 
would  care  to  buy  what  masons  were  willing  to  have 
published.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any  set 
of  men  could  carry  away  an  individual  residing  iu 
their  own  neighbourhood,  w  itliout  delei  tion!  Or 
suppose  they  should  even  have  taken  him  off 
from  his  home,  where  could  he  betaken  so  as  to  be 
bcyoiiil  the  reach  of  discovery  ?  There  arc  at  this 
day  no  old  abbeys  containing  winding  labyrinths,  or 
hidden  dungeons  in  which  a  human  being  could 
be  immersed  beyond  the  serntiny  of  our  officers  of 
justice  armed  with  the  force  of  the  law. 

“  The  secret  tie  which  hinds  the  worthy  mason  to 
his  hrotiicr  is  like  the  eastern  pyramids  united  by  a 
cement  which  the  storms  of  passion  and  the  frosts  ot 
prej.idicc  are  unahlc  to  destroy.  Their  forms  ^nd 
modes  of  doing  the  business  of  the  Lodge  might 
even  be  disclosed,  and  the  mystic  tie  would  still  re¬ 
main  strong  as  a  fourfold  cord  alike  before  the  mean 
scrutiny  of  the  eves  dropping  creature,  and  tlie  more 
hold  and  h  irdened  initiated  wretch  who  might  be 
disposed  to  destroy  its  usefulness.  Knowing  this,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  any  mason  would  be  so  fool- 
isfi  as  to  attempt  the  runishment  of  a  man  who  might 
be  disposed  to  publish  what  he  should  call  the  se¬ 
cret?  It  is  known  to  all  that  books  said  to  h..ve 
been  published  by  masons,  and  pretending  la  cont  lin 
the  secrets  of  the  order,  are  already  in  circulation 
They  may  be  bought  at  the  bookshops  far  a  shilling 
a  piece!  Ainl  no  mason  ha?  ever  attempted  to  slop 
their  circulation.  They  have  been  read  by  many, 
and  some  have  really  thought  that  by  reading  they 
had  learned  all  about  the  matter.  But  who  is  he 
tliat  has  ever  entered  a  lodge  by  reading  a  book? 
Think  ye  that  if  it  was  at  all  possible,  the  secret 
would  not  long  since,  have  been  no  more  a  secret? 

“  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  a  society  which 
from  its  numerous  eliaritable  and  humane  acts  must 
have  convinced  all  that  its  end  is  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind,  should  still  be  the  subject  of  so  much  preju¬ 
dice,  and  hatred!  We  ask  any  reflecting  man  to  look 
around  him  and  he  will  find  staring  in  his  face  in  al 
most  every  hamlet  some  evidence  of  a  freemasons 
(  harity,  while  not  a  single  act  of  ill  condu-.  t  can  be 
attributable  to  the  order.  Some  individual  mera- 
hers  may  conduct  themselves  improperly,  but  wliere 
is  the  society  or  the  community  that  has  not  some 
unworthy  members?’’ 


Tbe  election  in  thi.s  state  has  resulted  in  (he  re 
elcition  of  (l-iv.  Clinton,  by  about  2, .500  m.ajority 
Gen.  Pilcher  has  about  the  same  majority  for  Lieut. 
Governor.  P  >th  branches  of  the  legislature  will  be 
politically  opposed  to  Gov.  Clinton. 
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Si.AVEav  IN  Texas.  The  Mexican  government 
has  passed  a  law  for  the  emancipation  of  all  the 
•laves  in  the  province  of  Texas.  On  account  of  or¬ 
ders  having  been  received  in  Texas,  to  carry  the 
purposes  of  the  law  into  immediate  cflect,  great  con- 
clernation  had  been  exhibited  among  the  sl.tvc 
holders  cf  the  urovince,  most  of  wliom  h  ive  hurried 
(jV  their  slaves  lu  Louisiar.a  and  Arkansas;  and 
thers,  who  have  but  few  slave,  have  held  mptting« 

.  t  which  it  was  rcsolVeJ,  that  they  would  assist  eat  ii 
vther  in  resisting  the  execution  of  the  law,  until  the\ 
can  gather  this  year’s  crop,  after  nhich  they  have 
determined  to  leave  the  country.  The  Arkansas 
Gazette  is  under  the  impression,  that  slavery  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  throughout  the  republic,  by  the  lonstitutiui. 
of  Mexico.  If  so,  the  ezample  is  worthy  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country,  and  deserves  the  emulation  ol 
its  sister  republics;  even  our  own  could  improve; 
upon  the  lesson.  I 


Letters  from  Odessa  meiition  a  report,  that  duii  ig 
the  late  fire  at  Constantinople,  a  conspiracy  w  is  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  new  troops  encamped  at  the  Se¬ 
raglio,  .«nd  a  dreadful  contest  took  pi.«t.e  before  they 
were  subdued. 

UCSSI.A.  The  St.  Potcrbiirgh  Journal  of  Sept. 
I,  is  tillc  I  with  an  account  ut  the  coronation  of  tho 
enipei'./r  and  empress  at  Moscow.  A  supplement 
describes  at  great  length,  tlie  fet- s,  iliumiirati  jiis. 
5ic.  icc.  at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  happy  occ  isioii. 

The  Nuremberg  Correspondent  says,  the  emperor 
Nil  ho!  IS  and  the  empress  were  e  xpected  at  St.  I*e- 
tersburgh  bv  the  Ix  ginnitig  of  OlI.  liis  majesty’s 
coronation  at  »V..r*iw  i^  postponed  till  the  spring,  at 
.vhi.  h  time  he  will  open  the  diet  in  person.  It  is 
the  .•rrhdiike  Mich.icl,  and  not  the  emperor,  who  is 
to  visit  the  army  in  R  ssarabia. 

The  account  of  the  Imstilities  between  Persia  and 
Uiissia  is  confirmed.  It  is  stated  from  Moscow  Sept. 
22,  that  gen.  Paskewitih  with  two  divisions  of  in¬ 
fantry,  and  gen.  Illowaisky  with  20,00(>  Cossacks, 
are  ordered  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 


uinent  of  ti  -•  burharity  of  the  L  as  in ‘he  mutilla- 
tion  ol  the.  person, has  again,  apolit  vain  to  the 

Legi  'Lture  f  r  relc;  .se  froi .  i>i.,  r.«  t.  We 
have  no  doubt  he  is  a  bad  man,  .nu  1.  -en- 

dered  desperate  against  sicieiy  oy  ; 

I  nal  infamy  set  upon  him,  thtr.  A  111'  I, 

[Still  he  Seems  to  have  S  ilTercd  .li  l*  • 
the  teverity  of  our  laws  ih,  t  exa' t  i 
for  the  commission  cf  crime,  and  if  h. 
be  let  loose  upon  society  with  hi»  iru’ 
and  searevl  cheeks,  after  two  years  ■ 

certainly  will  not  be  rendered  a  mmo  elii 
ber  at  the  end  of  two  more,  the  'vliohr 
sentence.  Perhaps  the  Legislatar*  ir>  -i’'  -  • 
release  him,  beaus**  in  case  he  should  .; 
other  I  rime,  he  will  have  no  ear>  tor  lb:-  i 
ort  !  There  ni.iy  be  sound  reasoning  in  t 
The  Boston  St  ’esinan  is  in  error  w  .c  •  .5 
Hines,  “he  Ins  h.ul  both  hiseers 
(led  ivith  the  U  tter  H.’’  His  eam  wtre  i  .t  ^  .  .  .  d 

but  his  cheebs.  Seriously  it  i.s  time  n;mf  n*  a*.i;res 
were  taken  to  reli.-vc  Ithode  Island  from  thnrepi  >,  h 
of  sanctioning  laws,  fit  only  for  the  a>,;.'s  ot  i.irba- 
risin.  A  committee,  on  the  siigge.-tioii  of  Mr.  Knight, 
was  raised  at  the  recent  session  to  revise  and  alter 
the  criminal  code,  and  if  that  tommiftee  have  a  due 
regard  to  humanity  and  the  honour  of  the  State,  (as 
we  are  confident  from  the  gentlemen  who  omp  ise 
it,  it  will  have)  wo  may  hope,  at  the  next  session  to 
hear  an  able  report  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  barba¬ 
rous  and  uncivilized  punishments  of  whipping,  crop¬ 
ping  and  branding.  [Pcoe.  Journal. 


TaJLRKUSD. 

In  Waterford,  on  Thursday  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Dwight,  Mr.  Daniel  Steele,  bookseller, to  Mrs. 
Mary  .Warner,  both  of  this  city. 


OBITUAB'S’. 

Dim,  at  his  residence  on  Eklisto  Island,  on  the  cveaing  of 
the  17ih  Uctober,  IS.A.AC  .Al’l.D,  M.  D.  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  fifhf-urmth 
year  of  bis  a^e.  Rarly  in  life,  he  remored  to  Charleston,  from 
Peimsyirania.  and  became  actively  enEafCed  in  the  arduous  du¬ 
ties  uf  his  profession.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  useful  ex¬ 
istence,  he  inTanbly  supported  a  character  of  unspotted  integ¬ 
rity,  and  waa  the  most  loved,  valued,  and  esteemed,  where  he 
was  the  most  intimately  known;  his  temper  was  naturally  mild, 
when  undi.^turbed,  but  always  obedient  to  reason;  his  behaviour 
through  life  was  unassumingly  modest— he  was  a  zealont  and 
ii..."  defender  of  the  religion  cf  the  lowly  Jesus,  and  in  his 
oaily  pi.stice,  evinced  that  he  was  not  tramelled  by  bigotry, 
hypocrisy,  or  superstition,  both  by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  “  trorld't  pioplt"  conversed  with  him  upon  sacred  subjects, 
and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  his  company,  for 
his  conversation  was  free  from  the  bitterness  of  sectarianism, 
and  its  overwhelming  censures;— scolfers  and  revilers  were  si¬ 
lent  listeners  in  his  presence,  while  he  reasoned  upon  the  life 
to  come — 

“  Tunc  pietate  gtavera  ac  mcritis,  ai  forte  virum  guem 

Conspexere,  silent,  arrcctisque  auribus  ostant; 

Hie  regit  diclis  animos." 

From  the  laborious  duties  of  his  profession,  and  the  careful 
and  strict  attention  which  he  invariab'y  paid  to  the  sick  bed  of 
every  suffering  bring  under  his  care,  he  (perhaps  by  exposure 
to  the  night  air)  became  probably  the  victim  of  his  own  kind¬ 
ness  and  exertion  to  relieve  the  distressed.  In  the  social  du¬ 
ties  of  life,  no  one  w.vs  mote  sincere;  and  all  who  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  his  friendship,  or  even  acqua.atanee,  will  sincerely 
lament  the  loss  they  have  experienced— Imt  most  the  amiable 
orphans  now  bereft  of  both  pareiits- but  I  forbear.  His  remains 
have  been  sacredly  deposited  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  partner 
in  the  cold  sepulchre,  while  his  immortal  soul  has  winged  its 
way  to  the  bosom  of  its  Saviour  and  its  God; — his  uprightness 
>f  life  and  conduct  disarmed  death  of  its  sting,  and  irradiated 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  tomb.  As  a  hnsbaml,  friend,  and 
father,  his  example  was  highly  exemplary,  and  afforded  the 
strongest  testimony  of  hit  w  orth  and  integ  ity—  in  benevolence 
and  real  generosity  of  th.iracter,  he  far  exceeded  men  of  greater 
means — his  palriotum  was  steady  and  undoubted;  he  was  the 
anient  friend  of  every  lienevolent  and  useful  society— among 
the  Freemasons,  for  bis  moral  worth  and  abilities,  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  highest  oHice  known  in  the  Order,  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  liigh  anil  deserved  honour,  he  has  been  raised 
from  this  imperfect  ierrevtria‘,  to  that  all-perfect,  glorious  and 
celestial  Lodge  above,  •'  where  the  weary  are  at  rest,  and  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling.’’  strictly  bootst  man  11  gone 
1 1  knew  him  well  ** 


rOREIGN  NEWS. 

Uy  llie  packet  ship  Columbia,  Capt.  Grah.m,  arri¬ 
ved  in  Netv-Vork  on  TuesJay,  Liverpool  papers  of 
the  Kith  and  London  of  the  1  Ith  October  have  been 
received. 

GREECE.  The  steam-boat  in  72  days  from  Cor¬ 
fu,  says  the  Dutch  paper,  has  brou;;ht  a  confirmation 
of  the  deliverance  of  Athens  on  the  24th  of  August; 
It  is  further  stated  that  lledschid  Pacha  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  and  forced  to  retreat  by  Karsiskaki:  this  in 
furmatioii  is,  however,  only  a  repetition  of  that 
which  we  have  already  received  from  Napoli.  We 
have  advices  up  to  the  24tli  of  August,  and  by  these 
we  learn,  th.it  there  had  beensever.il  rencontres  be¬ 
tween  the  Turks  and  the  forces  of  Colocotroiii,  in 
the  Morea,  in  all  of  which  Colocotroni,  had  obtain¬ 
ed  considerable  advantages.  W’e  have  aUo  accounts 
from  Araraanii,  of  an  engagement  having  taken 
place  in  the  province  of  Ladoriki,  bet.veen  the  Turks 
under  Mustaph.i  Bey,  and  the  Greeks  commanded 
by  tbeir  captain  Tezongas,  in  which  the  Turkish 
force  amounted  to  20(X)  men.  The  Greeks  were  not 
so  numerous.  The  battle  had  continued  three  liour.^ 
and  was  maintained  with  coiisidorable  obstinacy,  on 
both  sides,  when  the  Greeks,  overpowered  by  nutn 
bers,  were  giving  way.  At  this  critical  moment  a 
fresh  body  of  Greeks  came  up  ami  attacked  the  Turks 
in  the  rear;  the  latter  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
left  the  Greeks  masters  of  the  field,  and  of  consider¬ 
able  booty.  The  Turkish  troops  sutfered  very  con¬ 
siderably.  If  we  add  t*  this  the  intelligence  re 
ceived  from  Munich,  th.it  13o  Bavarian  officers  have 
received  the  royal  sanction  to  proceed  to  Greece, 
and  that  the  King  of  W’lirteinburg  has  also  given 
permission  to  several  of  his  officers  to  adopt  the  same ; 
destination,  wliilst  many  of  the  private  soldiers  oil 
the  Wurtemburg  army,  whose  time  of  service  lia* 
expired,  have  desired  and  obtained  leave  to  join  the 
Greek  army  immediately.  It  may  be  said  tli.it  the 
Greek  cause  is  reviving,  that  the  spirit  of  Greci.iu 
independence  still  lives;  and  aided  by  the  dilficul- 
ties  with  which  Turkey  is  surrounded  and  ass.iiled 
in  every  side,  may  still  maintain  her  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  may  ultimately  rise  triumphant  in  the 
conlett. 

TURKb)Y.  A  Constantinople  date  of  tho  lOtli 
Sept,  says; — “Since  the  dreadful  fire  which  consu¬ 
med  a  part  of  this  capital,  a  kind  of  tranquility  pre¬ 
vails,  but  the  distress  of  the  Turks  and  Armenians, 
who  wander  about  without  an  asylum,  is  beyond 
description.  It  is  now  out  of  all  doubt,  that  the  tire 
Was  the  act  of  the  Jannissaries  and  their  party.  It 
may  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  of  their  suppres¬ 
sion,  tliey  covered  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with 
placards,  in  which  they  threatened  the  Sultan,  that 
they  would  return,  even  from  the  bottom  of  these.i, 
to  avenge  their  wrongs.  For  some  time  past  the  Di¬ 
van,  and  even  the  Sultan  himself,  appear  mote  unea¬ 
sy  than  ever.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  new 
measures  which  have  just  been  adopted.  In  order 
Hot  to  reduce  the  inferior  classes  of  the  population  to 
despair,  the  government  is  obliged  to  keep  provis¬ 
ions  at  a  lower  price  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  The  prospect  for  the  future  is  nevertheless 
gloomy  and  threatening. 


In  an  article  on  the  study  of  Natural  History,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  the  following  (acts 
are  furnished 

The  subject  Ins  engaged  more  general  attention 
the  l.isi  thirty  years,  than  ever  before.  There  are 
more  than  3(I,0(MI  dill'erent  plants  now  known,  and 
probably  not  less  than  1(HI,(K>0  animals,  including 
the  almost  endless  varieties  of  aniinalcula*.  In  min¬ 
eralogy  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  sub¬ 
jects. 

Caleb  Atwater,  esq.  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  has  fur¬ 
nished  some  highly  interesting  f.icts  connected  with 
the  natural  history  ofth.it  State,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  find  that  he  does  not  intend  to  withhold  from 
the  public  the  valuable  results  uf  his  laborious  and 
expensive  researches  in  that  part  of  the  Union,  al¬ 
though  the  public  have  shown  themselves  too  un¬ 
grateful  by  being  so  inditi'ereiit  The  reception  of 
his  highly  valuable  work,  '  Archtrologia  America¬ 
na,’’ published  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  several 
years  ago,  was  highly  discreditable  to  the  taste  of 
of  this  country.  A  man  of  Mr.  Atwater’s  talents 
and  acquirements  should  be  encouraged  in  his  useful 
course  of  scientific  research.  No  other  man,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  in  the  United  States,  would  be 
so  likely  to  make  valuable  discoveries,  or  to  commu¬ 
nicate  useful  information  concerning  that  state. — 
The  lime,  we  hope  may  come,  when  liis  labors  will 
be  properly  appreciated. 

Ohio  is  wholly  a  secondary  or  alluvial  country, 
and  abounds  in  petrefactions  of  vaurious  kinds,  some 
of  them  of  the  must  interesting  character,  jii  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ohio  River,  Mr.  A.  has  examined 
numerous  petrified  trees — black  oak,  waluut  syca¬ 
more,  white  birch  and  sugar  maple,  besid  •  fern 
leaves,  &c.  The  counties  of  Washington,  Meigs, 
Gallia,  Lawrence,  Muskingum  and  Perry,  are  where 
pctrefietions  are  found;  and  besides  the  remains  of 
such  as  have  been  mentioned,  be  has  found  some  of 
a  fir  more  interesting  nature  ,  the  bamboo  date  or 
bread  fruit  tree,  cocoa-nut,  cassia,  and  even  the  tea 
jilant!  The  strata  of  rocks  have  been  measured  and 
examined  to  a  depth  of  400  feet;  and  the  sand  in 
whii  h  the  tropical  remains  are  found,  exactly  re¬ 
sembles  that  in  which  the  geologist  Brogniart  dis- 
lovered  them  in  France.  The  tlowers  of  the  bread 
fruit  tree  have  been  obtained  whole  with  their  leaves 
ill  a  stale  of  pcrfeit  preservation,  which  proves  that 
they  must  have  grown  on  the  spot,  and  have  become 
petrified  while  in  full  bloom.  Indeed  some  of  the 
trunks  stand  upright.  About  one  third  part  of  Ohio 
is  covered  with  loose  granitic  rocks,  which  probably 
were  brought  by  an  ancient  innuudation  from  the 
northward. 


Cardinal  Pole.  In  a  company  where  Cardinal 
Pole  was,  the  conversation  turned  on  a  young  man 
who  was  very  learned,  but  very  noisy  and  turbulent. 
Tlie cardinal  remarked, “that  learning  in  such  young 
men  is  like  new  wine  in  the  vat,  there  it  works  and 
ferments;  but  after  it  is  put  into  a  vessel, having  gath 
ered  its  strength  together,  it  settles,  and  is  quiet  and 
still.” 


Pal.mer  Hines.  This  unfortunate  wretch,  who 
has  been  held  up  for  two  years  past,  a  shocking  mon- 
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THE  ESERITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  AL1U>M. 


[VoL.  L 


POETRY, 


Awhile  the  melody  ii  (till,  and  then  breaki  forth  anew, 
A  wilder  rhyme,  a  livelier  iiote  of  freedom  and  Peru. 


rOR  THE  RLB.tnV  EfCRITOIR. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  MASONRY 

•‘Let  there  be  light!”  debovali  spoke- 
To  wake  the  wondering  world, 

I  jght  from  dark  chaos’  cradle  brol.e. 

And  o’er  creation  curled 
The  flaming  tun 
Hit  course  begun, 

A  round  the  hall  of  heaven ; 


For  she  hath  bound  the  sword  tea  youthful  Inver’s  tide, 

•And  sent  him  to  the  war,  the  day  she  should  have  been  bis  bride; 
And  bade  him  bear  a  faitlilul  heart  to  battle  for  the  right, 

And  held  the  fxuiitajiis  of  her  eyes  till  he  was  out  of  sight; 
Since  the  parting  kits  was  given,  six  weary  months  are  fled, 
And  yet  the  foe  is  in  the  laud,  and  blood  must  yet  be  ihcd 

A  white  hand  parts  the  branches,  a  lovely  face  looks  forth. 

And  bright  dark  eyes  gaze  sleudfastly  and  sadly  towai-d  the  north. 
'I'hnii  liMikest  in  v  ain,  sweet  maiden ;  the  sharpest  eyes  would  fail 
To  spy  a  sign  of  human  life,  abroad  in  all  the  rale; 

For  the  noon  is  coming  on,  and  the  sunbeams  fiercely  beat, 

.\nd  the  silent  hills  and  forest  tops  seem  reeling  in  the  heat! 


The  orbs  of  night 
Were  lit  with  light, 

And  thro’  the  concave  driven. 

Then  glorious  Masonry  began. 

The  type  of  truth  divine; 

Her  light  sbonc  on  the  mind  of  man, 
And  Wisdom’s  sacred  shrine - 
From  F,ast  to  West 
Went  forth  the  blest, 

Bright  ray  of  mystic  lore; 


That  white  hand  it  withdrawn,  that  fair  sad  face  is  gone. 

But  the  music  of  that  silser  voice  is  flowing  sweetly  on; 

Not  as  of  late,  with  cheerful  tones,  but  mmirnfully  and  low — 

A  ballad  of  a  tender  maid,  heart-broken  long  ago; 

Uf  him  who  died  in  battle,  the  youthful  and  the  brave. 

And  her  who  died  of  sorrow  upon  his  early  grave- 

But  see,  along  tliat  rugged  path,  a  fiery  horseman  ride. 

Seethe  tom  plume,  the  tarnished  belt, the  sabre  at  his  side; 
His  spurs  are  in  his  horse’s  sides,  his  hand  casts  loose  the  rein, 
There’s  sweat  upon  the  streaming  flank ,  ar  1  foam  unon  the  mane ; 
He  speeds  toward  that  olive  bower,  along  the  shaded  hill; 

(lod  shield  the  liapless  maiden  there,  if  he  should  mean  her  ill' 


From  clime  to  clime 
The  light  sublime 
Now  shines  on  every  shore. 

When  Learning  languished,  and  blest  Ar* 
Slept  in  the  age  of  night, 
i'nir  Masonry  did  then  impart 
Her  glorious  golden  light; 


And  suddenly  the  song  has  ceased,  and  suddenly  I  hear 
A  shriek  sent  up  amia  the  shade — a  shriek— but  not  of  fear; 
For  tender  accents  foilow,  and  tender  pauses  spc.ik. 

The  overflow  of  gladness,  when  words  are  all  too  weak; 

“  I  lav  my  good  sword  at  thy  leet,  for  now  Peru  is  free. 

And  1  am  come  to  dwell  beside  the  olive  grove  svitb  thec-” 


THE  PASSING  SPIRIT. 

A  VISION. 


When  darkness  curled 
O'er  all  the  world. 

Her  lamp  shone  forth  afar. 
With  brilliance  blazed, 
While  nations  gazed 
On  her  bright  mental  star. 


She  is  dead!  she  is  dei-d! — 

.At  the  dawning  hour,  when  the  shadows  fly, 

I  saw  her  spirit  glide  slowly  by; 

The  liody’s  mould,  still,  in  semblance,  it  bore, 
And  the  features’  wonted  light  it  wore: 

And  thrilliiigly  on  my  tranced  ear, 

Her  voice’s  echo  frlffaint  and  clear. 


Hail,  Masonry,  of  light  sublime! 

Thou  friend  to  science,  hail! 

Thy  march  shall  keep  the  march  of  time, 

Till  yon  bright  orb  shall  fail: 

Thy  tyrants,  Spam, 

Shall  strive  in  vain 
To  quench  her  brilliant  light; 

On  Freedom’s  lead 
Her  ark  shall  stand. 

And  beam  with  splendour  bright. 

Mi/ford,  Dtl.  MILFORD  BARD 


FOR  THE  aLBARV  ESCRITOIR. 

TO  H - . 

O  who  can  bear  eternal  bate 
Beneath  a  brow  of  smiles, 

And  live  through  every  change  of  fate, 

In  terror  of  hit  wilesi 
O,  who  can  live — if  Ufa  it  be— 

Amid  the  joyless  round 
Of  fsshions  false  festivity. 

Where  love  is  never  found'! 

There’s  many  a  golden  chain  has  led 
The  heart  it  could  not  prove,  ' 

And  many  a  princely  fortune  wed. 

To  mock  the  name  of  Love : 

And  many  a  wide  domain  has  gone, 

To  buy  a  heart  like  mine; 

But  far  more  dearly  was  it  won — 

The  purchase  cost  thec  thine. 

The  charms  of  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power. 
Could  never  wake  my  sigh; 

They  might  divert  my  hopes  an  hour, 

'  To  wing  themselrei  and  fly; 

Their  tides  of  bliss  are  quickly  spent. 

Or  fcatbe  the  toil  they  flow, 

But  love  like  thine  imparts  content, 

Even  to  the  home  of  wo! 

Adv.  15-  G. 


THE  DAMSEL  OF  PERU- 

BY  BRYANT. 

Where  oLye  leaves  were  twinkling  in  every  breeze  that  M 
There  sat  beneath  the  pleasant  shade  a  damsel  of  Pern ; 
Betwixt  the  slender  bought,  as  they  opened  to  the  air, 
Came^mpscs  of  her  snowy  arm,  and  of  her  glossy  hair; 

And  sWeoUy  wrang  her  silver  voice,  amid  the  shady  nook, 

As  from  the  shrubby  glen  is  heard  tha  sound  of  hidden  brook. 

'Tis  a  songjof  love  and  valor,  in  the  noble  Spanish  tongue, 

That  once  upon  the  sunny  plains  of  Old  Castile  was  sung; 
'When,  from  theii  mountain  holds,  on  the  Moorish  route  below. 
Had  mibod  the  Christians  like  a  flood,  and  swept  aiway  the  to«. 


Haste  thee,  she  whis|>cred,  O!  haste  thee  away. 
Where  my  friends  weep  over  my  senseless  clay: 
In  my  funeral  wail 
Thy  voice  must  not  fail; 

O’er  my  sable  bier 

'Thou  must  drop  the  last  tear; 

But  weep  not  as  thnve  without  hope,  for  me. 

For,  safely  I’ve  passed  over  life’s  troubled  sea. 

Now  diffused,  now  shrunk,  yet  in  form  the  tame, 
Glancing,  it  plaved  as  a  laiiirient  flame ; 

Then  the  sh.vdowy  fair. 

In  the  twilight  air. 

Toward  the  coming  day, 

Soared  gently  away: 

.tnd  a  voice  like  the  wind-barp’s  dying  psalm, 
On  toy  throbbing  heart  drop|>ed  wards  of  balm 

I  come  to  bid  thee  a  sweet  adieu, 

I  have  proved  the  Sarioiir’s  promise  true; 

He  lives,  O!  he  lives! 

And  the  prize  he  gives 
To  bis  Saints  in  light. 

Is  all  blissful  and  bright. 

'J'arry  not.  faint  not,  soon,  soon  we  shall  meet 
Where  angels  thy  presence  with  joy  will  greet. 


IIf.ligious  courtship,  a  youn;;  gentleman 
happening  to  sit  at  church  in  a  pew  adjoining  one 
in  which  sat  a  young  lady  for  whom  he  conceived  a 
most  sudden  and  violent  passion,  was  desiroui  of  en¬ 
tering  into  a  courtship  on  the  spot;  but  the  place 
not  suiting  a  formal  declaration,  the  exigency  of  the 
case  suggested  the  following  plan: 

He  politely  handed  bis  fair  neighbour  a  Bible, 
open,  with  a  pin  stuck  in  the  following  text — 2d 
epistle  of  John,  verse  5th; — “And  now  I  beseech 
thec,  lady,  not  as  though  I  write  a  new  command¬ 
ment  unto  thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  we  love  one  another.”  She  returned  it, 
pointing  to  the  following — 2d  chap,  of  Ruth,  lOth 
verse: — “  Then  she  fell  on  her  face,  and  bowed  her¬ 
self  to  the  ground,  and  said  unto  him,  why  have  I 
found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  shouldst  take 
knowledge  of  me,  seeing  that  I  am  a  stranger?” — 
He  returned  the  book,  pointing  to  the  12th  verse  of 
the  3d  epistle  of  John — “  Having  inanv  things  to 
write  unto  you,  I  would  not  write  wi'b  paper  and 
ink;  but  I  trust  to  come  unto  you  and  speak  face  to 
face.”  From  the  above  interview,  the  marriage 
look  place  the  ensuing  week.  ! 

[Alexandria  Gazette. 


A  person  speaking  of  another  who  died  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  intemperance;  said,“  he  burnt  his  in- 
side$  out  with  rum.”  A  Frenchman  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  relate  the  fact,  and  wishing  to  preserve  the 
same  phraseology;  said,  *'  Rum  burnt  him  wrongnide 
otUvtardn.” 


OJUallKDAM.  OF  COJUXSUXfZCATXOKS. 


NKXT  nCGULAR  .MEETINGS. 


Temple  h^rampincut. 

Temple  Royal  Arrh  Chapter, 
Master’s  Ix-dj^e, 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 

Teimile  I/odae, 

Ineflubte  l.aMli;c, 
tVadsworlb  Imapter, 
Rensselaer  Ixidge, 

Westerhi  Fayette  Imdgc, 
Hiram  laidge, 

.McDonough  I.aHlgr, 

.A|niIIo  t!lu|)ter, 

Apollo  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  Imdge, 

I..a  Fayette  Kucampment, 
Hudson  Chapter, 

Hudson  lAKlge, 

Solon  Loilgc,  I 

(!4i.xsackie  (Chapter, 
trk  laxLe, 

Cstskill  Chapter, 

Catvkill  l.odge, 

Solomon’s  Chapter, 

Solomon’s  l.o<lge, 

Kingsl.m  I.m<!ge, 

Rome  Chanter, 

Dansville  Royal  .4rch  Chapter, 
Dansville  LtKlge, 

Auburn  Chapter, 

Feder;il  t’ha]ilt'r. 

Pen- Van  Chapter, 

Vernon  lAidge. 


Allnny, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

.Albany, 

Albany, 

Kentseiaerville, 

Reiistelaerville, 

Westerlo, 

Knox, 

Greenbukh, 

Tr«v, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Athens, 

Coxsackic, 

Coxtaekic, 

Catskill, 

Catskill, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Kmgston, 

Rome. 

Dansville  village, 

Dansville  village. 

Auburn, 

Watertown, 

Pen-Van, 

Pen-Van, 


2d  Fri.e.bi 
Nov.  2S. 
Nov  2U 
Nov.  3(t. 
Ncv.  21. 
Nov. 

Dec.  5. 
Dec.  t. 

W.  pr.  f.m. 
Tn  pr.f  m. 

l&3Sle.ui. 

Nov.  12. 
Nov.  14. 

:)d  .M.  e.m. 
Ist  Fit.  du. 
2d'rucs  .do. 
Ist  Mo.  dll 
\V  .  pr.f.ni. 
.Mon-af.fn) 
Mon.pr.fan 
Afon  do. 
Thurs  do. 
T u.  af  f.  ni 
Eve.  of  f  ni 
l-^acb  full  m 
W.  af.  f.  m. 
Fr.  pr.  f.  m. 
Mon.  do, 
Thurs.  do. 
Wed.  do. 
'I'hnrs.  do 
Tues.  do. 


ALI5ANV  TVI*K  I'Ol  i\l)KY. 


THE  subscriber  continues  his  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 
ill  the  city  of  Albany,  at  No.  S  Heavcr-street,'near  the  conn  i 
of  South-Market -street,  and  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for 
Type,  of  all  the  sizes  rommonly  used  by  Printers.  He  hat  cn 
baud  a  large  assortment  of  Ncvvspa|ier  and  Toy  Book  Cuts, 
cast  in  an  Improved  style,  and  not  exhibited  ip  the  specimen* 
of  other  fonndrirt.  For  sale,  also,  founts  of  Pica,  Small  Pira 
Long  Primer,  and  Brevier,  paitially  worn  in  stemtvping. 

ALONZO  W.  KLNSLEV 

Albany.  Anzust  12. _ 

ALBABTg  BRUSH  MAfrUTAOTORY- 

NORRIS  TARBELL,  rerpectfully  infonn* 

his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  taken  the  stock  andtradi- 
of  the  late  H.  Dlhiiie,  where  may  be  bad  at  all  timet  an  ex 
tensive  assortment  of  llRl’SHES,  'I’KliNKSand  B.ANDBOX 
KS.nf  every  description,  as  low  as  can  lie  found  in  the  state 
Said  articles  are  of  his  own  manufacturing,  and  warranted  oi 
the  first  quality.  Alt  F'actory  aud  Machine  Brushes  made  s* 
the  shortest  notice. 

CASH,  and  the  highest  price,  paid  for  Hog’s  Bristle-., 
at  No.  470  South  Market -street,  three  doors  south  of  the  Mu 
seiiro. 

_July?2. _ _  _ 

Adzorrs  roa  the  Escarroza. 


Dr.  C,  S.  Button,  Arcadia,  AVaync  co. 

A.  W.  Goff,  Phelps,  Ontario  co. 

Charles  F.  Ames,  Editor  of  the  Republican,  Hudson. 

R.  St.  John,  Editor  of  Wcsteni  Sentinel,  Salina. 

U.  Ulipivaiit,  Editor  Free  Press,  Auburn,  Cavuea  conaty 

R.  Martin,  one  of  the  editors  ol  the  Telegraph,  Rochester 

J.  J.  Taiipen,  Editor  AVIiig,  Monticello,  Sullivan  county. 

P.  K.  .Allen,  Editor  of  Advocate,  Kingston,  Ulster  county 
Editor  Album  and  Ladies’  Weekly  Gazette,  Philadelphia 
Thomas  G.  Plummer,  Kaltimnre,  Maryland. 

K.  F.  Smead,  Editor  Advocate,  Bath,  Steuben  co. 

Joseph  W.  Seymour,  Editor  Michigan  Herald,  Detroit. 

H.  C.  Frisbee  Editor  of  Censor,  Fredonia,  Chautauque  cc 
A.  Green,  Editor  Berkshire  American,  Pittsfield,  Mass . 

A.  G.  Dauby.  Editor  of  the  Observer,  Utica. 

AVm.  Berry,  jr.  P.  M.,  Madison,  Madison  county. 

James  Graliam,  P.  M.,  Canastota,  Madison  county. 

Lyman  Ellis,  P.  M.,  an  I  'I'heodorc  Dickinson,  Elltsburgh. 

P'  Reynolds,  jr.Editor  of  the  Herald.  Johnstown. 

James  AVr^ht  EMitorof  the  Herald,  Sandy  Hill. 

Smith  and  Tourtellott.  Editors  ofthe  Journal,  CortlandVillage. 
Duvid  Ilaigh.  Lockport,  Niagara  countv. 

Dr.  AV'm.  B.  Collar,  P.  M.,  Afiddlebury'Vilhige. 

Thomas  B.  Bamum,  Editor  of  the  Advertiser,  Syracuse; 

C.  P.  Harnnm,  EMitor  of  the  Telegraph,  Poughkeepsie. 

S.  D.  AV.  Drown,  P.  M.,  De  Witt’s  Valley,  Allegany  co. 
Samuel  Peck.  Malone,  Franklin  county. 

Editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  Louisville,  Kentiickv. 

R.  M.  Voorhees.  Editor  Village  Register,  AVest-Uuioii,  Ohio. 
George  Nashee  &  Co.  Editors  State  Journal,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Editor  Republican,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Ira  Davis,  Postmaster,  Passumpsic,  Vermont 

(l(5»  A.rjents  allowed  every  seventh  copy,  gratis. 

Tm~^ORITOIR ;  ' 

OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 

/*  published  every  Saturday, 

BY  E.  B.  CHILD, 

At  the  Commercial  Room,  comer  of  South  Market  and  Beaver 
streets,  Albany. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum, 
in  advance,  or  three  dollars  payable  semi-annually- 
■Jt^  Communications,  post  paid,  may  be  addressed 
to  tM  Editor  through  the  Post  Office. 


